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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace and for the sake of Jerusalem I will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a LAMp.—Isaias Lx, 1 
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Ju Focus 


* 


Thoreau, the New England writer, once said, not 
without a touch of cynicism, that “inventions are im 
proved means towards unimproved 
THE ATOMIC ends.” When we read Hersey’s ac 
AGE count of the destruction of the Atom 
3omb in Hiroshima and recent ar 
ticles on the research into sound and disease bombs, we 
feel that there is a solid kernel of truth in Thoreau’s 
words. One bomb dropped in Hiroshima caused 135,- 
000 casualties and destroyed 60,000 buildings. It would 
be impossible to describe the horrors that came over 
the minds of the inhabitants when on the morning of 
August 6, 1945, a blinding blaze of light flashed 
through the city, buildings splintered, human beings 
lost consciousness, and the housekeeper of the Jesuit 
mission repeated “Shu Jesusu, awaremi tamai! Our 
Lord Jesus, have pity on us.” 
of the Atomic Age 


This is not an indictment of technical progress. 


It was the first moment 


The elements with their hidden powers are created 
gifts of God And the possibility of misuse of the 
new powers of the elements is no argument for no use 
at all. But it is the spirit and direction of technical 
progress that has resulted in science having to expiate 
its own errors. “Science,” declared Pope Pius XII, 
“has been misused for destruction, and, in fact, todav 
it destroys the very buildings that it yesterday erected.” 
The development of science has been associated with 
the advocacy of the idea that man is only a mere part 
of the biological world—a machine 


FAITH AND inditferent to liberty and morality. 
SCIENCE lhe god of science replaced the true 


God, but, alas, became a devastating 
deity. In evaluating the work of scientists, Dr. Berle, 
Assistant Secretary of State, spoke as follows to the 
Association of American Universities: 

In the field of physical, mechanical and scien- 
tific research, the results have been so coldly neu- 
tral that a world has seized and used the best 
product of the best scientific minds and has there- 
with succeeded in creating . . . the closest replica 

of hell which perhaps this planet has yet experi- 
enced. We have turned loose knowledge on an 
unprecedented scale. We have not comparatively 
developed that moral control of the use of the 
knowledge which alone can make it constructive. 
In result, the world at this moment is not looking 
for another great scientist. It is looking for a 
saint. All opinions are not of equal value and they 
must be evaluated. And so my plea tonight is that 
the universities re-emphasize that part of their 
work which is dedicated to seeking and maintain- 
ing eternal values. 


he great masses of people today have lost their 

faith in science. They have lost that shallow optimism 
which assumed that somehow te 

AN nical progress would by a sort of 
AWAKENING _— evolution lead men to an earthly 
paradise. They are rebelling against 
a religion without a soul and a soul without religion. A 
dead materialism without the Spirit of Christ. The 
combination of technical development and moral de 
cay, “improved means towards unimproved ends,” has 
cast a spell of new fear over the entire world. It can 





he compared to a contagious disease which is only rec- 
ognized in the ensuing pain and anguish. “It has,” in 
the words of Pius XII, “created a moral vacuum, which 
no artificial substitute of religion, no national or inter 
national myth is able to fill.” 

The task of restoring the world to moral health is a 
universal undertaking for the common good which re- 

quires the collaboration of all Chris- 
BACK TO tendom. It is a task which the Catho- 
GOD lic faces wjth courage and hope. And 

from the hearts of millions of har- 
assed people the world over there arises a desire for 
peace. But this desire only becomes effective when the 
vital principles inherited from Christianity and ground- 
ed in human nature, which in our age have been so 
largely discarded, are discovered again and made to 
function in the lives of men. To again quote our Sov- 
ereign Pontiff: “There can be but one solution: back 
to the altars from which innumerable generations of 
our faithful ancestors received the moral power to 
master their life’s task. Back to the faith in God in 
the light of which each individual and each community 
find their proper measure of right and duty. Back to 
the wise and unshakable norms of a social order which, 
in affairs of national as well as international import, 
erect an efficacious barrier against the abuse of liberty 
and against the abuse of power.” 

In times of great crises man finds himself forced 
back to God and His unshakable truth. He gets a 
glimpse of God’s plan for the world, of the immovable 
moral law which the Creator Himself makes known by 
means of the order of nature and which He has en- 
graved indelibly on the hearts of mankind. In God 
alone is there a stable framework for a new world 
order.’ No other source but Christianity can provide 
the ends and objectives which will ensure the liberty 
and peace of mankind. And the members of the 
Church, Christ’s Mystical Body, can, like so many 
beacons, bring to confused peoples the truths and tra- 
ditions under which men will continue to win their 
bread by the sweat of their brow but amid the bless- 
ings of peace and happiness. 








The Conversion of Russia 


es 


high-ranking American officer said bluntly some 

weeks ago that “if it wasn’t for Russia this 

would be a pretty peaceful world.” The dis- 
cord sown by the Soviets in the UN, in Eastern Eu- 
rope, and now in the balk on the Marshall plan, cannot 
but make those struggling to repair war-torn Europe 
3ut we must face the facts. It does little good 
to set up a wailing wall against the iron curtain. Rus- 
sia must not be destroyed; it must be converted. Our 
slogan as Catholics should be: “If Russia is returned 
And 


this can be done by a campaign of prayer to the Im 


wince, 


to Christ, the world will enjoy an era of peace.” 


maculate Heart of Mary for the conversion of Russia 
“T come to ask the consecration of Russia to my Im 
maculate Heart and the Communion of reparation on 
first Saturdays. 


the 


If they listen to my requests, Rus 
sia will be converted and there will be peace.” Ou 
Blessed Mother spoke these words to the children of 


he Bolshevik Revolu 


Fatima in 1917—on the eve of tl 
ae 


1917, 
by Vladimir Alianov, better known to us as Lenin, The 


This Revolution was engineered on March 4, 


aims which Lenin set in motion in Russia had been 
formulated in the previous century by Marx and En 


gels. Engels had said: 


The wealth created by the workingman consti 
tutes the common patrimony of mankind; it must 
satisfy all the needs of men, all his instincts, and 
In order to estab- 
must 


bring him an earthly paradise 
lish this paradise, everything opposed to it 
be destroyed: religion, the opium of the people; 
Christian morality with its restrictions on our de- 
sires; patriotism which turns the workers of na- 
tions against one another; the family which pre- 
vents children from being wards of the state. A 
merciless war must be waged against religion, 
against the fatherland, and against the family, a 
war to the death. On the smoking wreckage of 
what was Christian civilization, we shall erect the 
universal brotherhood, the paradise for all. 


This diabolic plan ignores God, the human soul, and 


eternal life. It lowers man to the level of the brute 
Satan himself could hardly have contrived anything 
more infernal. 

Born in Russia in 1870, Lenin was sixteen years old 
when his brother, who conspired against the life of 
Tsar Alexander, was condemned to death and exe- 
cuted. He swore to avenge his brother. Soon after 
he enthusiastically began to read the works of Karl 


From this time he had but one idea—a revo 
lution of the proletariat. 

In 1903 he was the leader of the Bolshevists at their 
congress in London. In 1917 his main aim was civil 
war in Russia, and this was achieved in the October 
insurrection in Petrograd. His reign began. On the 
night of the 16th of July, 1918, he had the whole im 
perial family assassinated. 


Marx. 


His brother was being re 
venged, but with what barbarism! For six more years 
the Red churches 
closed or burned, blood flowed in torrents, a whole 
people were martyred or reduced to slavery. 


terror continued in Russia: were 


When he died in 1924 with a brain ailment, one of 
his comrades, Stalin, succeeded to his place of power. 
Stalin promptly rid of Trotsky and 
other early companions and is today the chief of the 


got some of his 


tod 
Communists not only in Russia but in all the countries 
in the world where the revolutionaries are at work 

And its 


“a merciless war against religion, against the fa 


This, in brief, is the origin of Communism, 
aim 
therland, and against the family’—has been relentlessly 
pursued, 

The war against religion was the first. In his party 
program of 1918 Lenin decided on “the annihilation of 
the follies of religious illusions” and organized instead 
“a vast atheistic propaganda.” Despite resistance, this 
program made progress. The people of Russia were, 
however, essentially religious, and the constitution of 
1918 claimed to rest on a “neutral” base. By 1929, 
this neutral program had made considerable advances, 
so much so that “The Godless League’ was strong 
enough to effect a change in the first Soviet constitu- 
The right of propaganda and proselytism was 
given exclusively to the atheists. Schools, scientific in- 


tion. 


stitutions, and professional associations were instructed 
Anti-religious 
The seven-day 


to engage in the battle against religion. 
lectures were given over the radio. 
week with its Christian Sunday was suppressed for a 
week of five days. People were urged to spend their 
time of rest at museums where hatred of religion was 
sown. The Godless were given a veritable monopoly 
to destroy all vestiges of Christian belief 

The Soviets struck also at patriotism. Boukharine, 
in his handbook on Communism says: “The proletariet 
no country. The one aim of the _ proletariet 
towards their fatherland is not to defend it, not to 
work for its grandeur and glory, but to make every 


have 


possible effort to destroy it.” This device would per- 
mit the Soviets to extend their tentacles into the other 


nations of the world. It would erase all national bar- 
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riers and pave the way to the Communist world em- 
pire. Is it surprising if American-born Reds are taught 
to prefer the party to their own country? The Com- 
munist leader in Brazil has stated that he would fight 
for Russia before he would fight for his own nation. 
Only those who tend the Kremlin files can tell the full 
story of their subversive activities in every land men- 
aced by Communist cells and agents. 
And what did the Bol- 


shevists do to the family? 


about face declared that “the destruction of the fami! 
is suicide.” 

But the Communist idea is the same today. How 
ever its techniques may change through the years 
its principles are based on the materialism of Karl 
Marx. In his Encyclical on Atheistic Communism, 
Pope Pius XII described their philosophy as { 
lows : 


There is in the world 





This is what Kolontai, 
former Soviet minister to 
Norway, has to say about 
this basic organ of human 
society ; 


The family is a relic 
of the past. It ceases to 
be a necessity for the 
members who compose 
it as well as for the 
state. It has uselessly 
turned away the work- 
ers from more produc- 
tive and serious labor. 
The family consists in 
husband and wife unit- 
ed together and separ- 
ated from the collectiv- 
ity. Do we have need 
of this? Certainly not. 


This teaching is like a 
destructive bomb laid be- 
neath the law of God and 
nature. Man and woman 
are only machines of pro- 
duction. Their bond of 
union is taken away. Their 
home is an obstacle to 
progress. Their children 
are reared without a home 








only one reality, matter, 
the blind forces of 
which evolve into plant, 
animal and man. It 
teaches that even human 
society is nothing but a 
kind or form of matter 
which evolves in the 
same way and which 
moves by a law of in- 
evitable necessity and by 
a perpetual conflict of 
forces to its final syn 





thesis, namely, a class 
less society. In such a 
doctrine, as is evident, 
there is no difference 
between matter and 
spirit, between soul and 
body; there is neither 
survival of the soul 
after death nor any hope 
in a future life... 


It is well to be acquaint 
ed with the Communist 
peril. But it is infinitels 
more importaht to work 
and pray that the evils ot 
this menace be overcom 
Like all forces of dark 
ness, they can be = van- 








and turned loose like aban- 
doned animals into an 
earthly jungle. Divorce 
in Russia depended only on the mutual consent of the 
spouses. In 1926 the Red paper of Leningrad said that 
“no one knows the number of marriages and divorces, 
for these are not even to be registered.” 

Under the pressure of human laws and human his- 
tory the Communist plan has undergone some modifi- 
cations in recent years. A few Orthodox churches have 
been opened and Patriarch Alexei has been given some 
recognition. Russian patriotism was called upon in the 
war just ended and now Russia seems headed towards 
the formation of an empire more vast than the British. 
Since 1935 there has been also a reaction in favor of 
the family. Soviet leaders realized that the death of the 
family led to the death of society, and Boukharine in an 


Lenin, Apostle of Communism 


quished by the light of 
Christian living and_ the 
intercession of Mary Im 
maculate. So long as the world lasts, the sun will il 
lumine our earth. And so long too will God enlighten 
His Church and His Mother protect it. In every age. 
whether in public or private misfortune, the faithful 
have turned to Mary. Innumerable multitudes have 
gathered to recite her Rosary with devotion to acquire 
virtue and peace. In the time of St. Dominic her in 
tercession crushed the Albigensian heresy. She saved 
Europe from the Mohammedan peril. So also in our 
day will the Blessed Virgin obtain from her divine Son 
a victory over the forces which aim to crush Christian 
and human civilization if with great faith and fervent 
piety we pray to her with one voice. Our Lady of the 
Rosary, convert Russia and bring peace to the world! 








The Acids of Modernity” 


By Liam Brophy 


ALTER Lippmann’s striking phrase, “the 

acids of modernity,” has caught the popular 
imagination because men have come to see 

w deep are its grim implications. Modernity has 
corroded its way not only through traditional authori- 
ties and ancient certainties, but has eaten down to the 
very subconscious foundations of men’s minds, and cor- 
rupted God’s image in the ultimate fastnesses of the 
human soul. And if the source of these acids be looked 
for it will be discovered that they are secreted, to a 
is remarkable that 
vhat we might distinguish as the chief acids of mod- 
ernity 


very large extent, by science. It 


~Materialism, Determinism and Naturalism are 
corroding the theological virtues of Faith, Hope and 
Charity respectively. 

It would seem that the Greeks, who were so wise in 
many things, were wiser than us in their preference 
for pure sciences as against applied sciences for which 
they professed a philosophic disdain. Macaulay, in his 
essay on Bacon, made an apt quotation from Seneca 
which typifies the attitude of the Graeco-Roman civil- 
“In time there 


ization to matters scientific: 


in 


my own 
ive been inventions of this sort, transparent windows, 
tubes for diffusing warmth equally through all parts of 
the building, shorthand, which has been carried to such 
1 perfection that a writer can keep pace with the most 
rapid speaker. Sut the inventing of such things is 
drudgery for the lowest slaves; philosophy lies deeper. 
It is not her office to teach men how to use their hands. 
For a 
thousand vears that attitude to science dominated the 


The object of her lessons is to form the soul.” 


world, and then the modern temper was born. 

It is usual to trace the birth of the modern temper to 
Francis Bacon. He certainly stated in very clear terms 
his intention of reversing the ancient attitude to sci- 
ence. “Finis scientiarum a nemine adhuc bene positus 
est,” he announced. The end of science which, he says, 
until his time had never been properly stated, should 
he “efficaciter operari ad sublevanda vitae humanae in- 
commoda”’—to lessen the burdens of human life. 

While Bacon was writing his prologue to modernity 
in his Novum Organum, far off in Italy Galileo was 
making a similar plea for a utilitarian approach to sci- 
ence, and was drawing a sharp distinction between the 
primary and secondary quality from the qualitative, and 
the bias of men’s minds set towards the material and 
measurable things. Thus were laid the foundations of 
the modern materialistic attitude which regards only 


the measurable as real, and the things which cannot be 


expressed in terms of numbers as unknowable and 
hence unreal. Bacon and Galileo replaced authority in 
science by the method of observation and experiment, 
and in place of the teleological attitude of the Medieval 
mind provided an alternative scheme whereby the nat- 
ural world might be expressed in terms of matter and 
motion. With them began the long line of natural 
philosophers, which included Descartes and Newton. 
The separation of the qualitative from the quantitative 
was widened into the separation of body from soul 
with Descartes, and spirit and things of the spirit re- 
ceded more and more into the background of modern 
thought. Newton completely ratified the divorce in his 
influential book, Mathematical Principles of Natural 
Philosophy, which set up a system of materialism and 


determinism which has dominated physical science for 


initiated the modern 
for mathematics and the anti-metaphysical attitude of 


naturalism 


three centuries. Newton craze 
He made great claims for mathematics in 
his “Principles,” and hoped to explain all natural phe- 
nomena in mathematical terms. Newton himself was 
too great a man not to see that his system only ex- 
plained a part of experience, that part, namely, which 
It hap- 


pened with him, as has happened with many other great 


was susceptible to mathematical treatment. 


scientists, such as Darwin, that his disciples, plus royal- 
ist que le roi and arrogant where their master had been 
humble, pushed his theories to hasty and illogical con- 
clusions and declared that the data of natural science 
and that whatever cannot be 
a foolish illusion. 


are the only reliable ones, 


ascertained by science is These vul- 
garisateurs claimed that science gives the whole truth 
about life since the material alone is real, and that there 
is nothing outside the world of matter. 

In the nineteenth century the evidence for material- 
ism accumulated to such impressive proportions that 
Astronomy, 
it seemed, had banished the notion of a necessary God 


Faith seemed to many to be overwhelmed. 


from the universe; biology, geology and physics had 
given plausible proofs that His presence was not re- 
quired for the creation and running of this world of 
Then psychology came to banish Him from His 
last retreat As Professor Joad has 
said, in a neat expression of the growth of material- 


ours. 
—the mind of man. 


ism: “Copernicus abolished the primacy of man’s planet 
in the universe, Darwin abolished the primacy of man 
within his planet, and materialistic psychology abolished 
the primacy of mind within man.” 

The scientific method gave the materialists a trium- 

















> 
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phant opportunity for formulating their prejudices in 
terms of a convincing technique. They would kill the 
Faith, not by the clumsy methods of persecution, but 
by appealing to the sweet reasonableness of positive 
formulae. The numerous aspects of man were re- 
adjusted to scientific focus. Beard and Marx rewrote 
history in terms of economics; Huntington explained 
the great human achievements in terms of climate and 
Heuston Chamberlain in terms of race, in which he 
was followed by the Nazis; and Westermarck showed 
how man’s behavior is determined almost exclusively 
by environment. To such ridiculous lengths was the 
process carried that the most far-fetched causes were 
brought forward to explain the most momentous re- 
sults, and the causes were always physical. Doubtless 
the Crusades, once considered as holy and heroic un- 
dertakings, could be explained away by the desire of 
the crusaders to possess silk hose. Feuerback an 
nounced quite seriously “der Nahrungstoff ist Gedan- 
kenstoff’’—that is to say, thought is merely what you 
eat. Wells, who became one of the high priests of the 
materialistic evangel and redemption through science, 
wrote a novel, The Food of the Gods, wherein he de 
picted a race of supermen developing through the dis- 
covery of the right nourishment. Not the acquire 
ment of virtue, but of vitamins, was to be the supreme 
success in life 

All these modern materialistic tenets and theories 
began to assume the general shape of Determinism 
Everything was determined by mere material cause 
All man’s actions were determined by the functioning 
of his glands and hence there was no free will. Hope 
disappeared, since we are ringed round by a prison of 
material causes and effects and men are what their 
glands determine them to be, hence to lift our eves to 
heaven for help is sheer folly according to this scien- 
tific Calvinism. Psycho-analysis demonstrated that the 
forces that dominate our natures are fundamentally in- 
stinctive, and therefore, non-rational in’ character. 
Reason, which was once held to be the noblest part of 
man, lifting him high above the animals half-way to 
the angels, was held to be a mere tool of instinct, and 
the instincts, as Professor McDougall repeated, were 
the prime movers of all human activity. 

While Determinism was filtering down from the sci- 
entists and philosophers to the masses, Fitzgerald’s 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam put it to tripping metres 
that became popular with an unrooted and uprooted 
generation : 


“'Tis all a chequer-board of nights and days 
Where destiny with men for pieces plays: 
Hither and thither moves, and mates, and slays, 
And one by one back in the closet lays 


And that inverted bowl we call the sky, 
Whereunder crawling coop’t we live and die, 

Lift not thy hands to it for help—for it 
Rolls impotently on as thou or I.” 


And since Determinism had killed Hope, there 
mained nothing but the carpe diem attitude to life 


“ ‘How sweet is mortal sovranty’"—think some 
Others: ‘How blest the Paradise to come.’ 
Ah, take the cash in hand and waive the rest 
Oh, the brave music of the distant drum 


Ah, fill the cup: what boots it to repeat 

How time is slipping underneath our feet 
Unborn tomorrow and dead yesterday, 

Why fret about them if today be sweet?” 


The anti-intellectual, irrational philosophy of Deter 
minism soon degenerated—since its tendency from the 
beginning had been to fall from the higher to the low- 
er—into crude Naturalism, with its inherent laws ot 
the jungle, utterly opposed to the sublime virtue oi 
charity. Naturalism made itself very apparent in the 
realms of literature, and spread from France, where 
Zola had been its chief exponent, to America, where in 
the 1920's Dreiser, Hemingway, Sinclair Lewis and 
Sherwood Anderson literally ran it to death. The no 
els of the naturalist school are mere variations on the 
theme of hate. The characters in them are motivated 
by nothing higher than self-interest. There is no hint 
in them of Christian love, nor of Christian hope. They 
mate and murder in a world of oppressive ugliness and 
fatalitv, absolutely untouched by the saving grace of 
(od. Science, after all, had taught that men and 
women were nothing more than biological functions, 
and that self-preservation was the first and greatest 
commandment. All the great ideals which hitherto had 
given value to life and literature, from the love ot 
Dante for Beatrice to the devotion of Lincoln to the 
Union, was to be explained away in terms of condi 
tioned reflexes. And as the fruit of love is loveliness. 
so the effects of Naturalism is ugliness, showing itself 
in the revolting realism of Zola, and the decarbonized 
prose of Joyce, Gertrude Stein and Hemingway. An 
other result of Naturalism was racism, from which 
was born Belsen, Buchenwald and a thousand other 
horrible monuments of hate. 

The acids of Modernity have corroded their way to 
the very core of life. Faith, Hope and Charity have 
long been waning from the world, and there has come 
into life what Wells called in his last book “a harsh 
queerness.”” But the end is not yet. The very thor- 
oughness of the corroding process has shocked men 
into a startled awareness of their plight. Meanwhile 
revolutions have been going on in the domain of science 
which give us cause to hope. The scientists are becom- 
ing humble, and instead of the old dogmatism of the 
materialists we have many of the most eminent of 
them, such as Jeans and Eddington, admitting that 
science can only give a partial view of the world. The 
“explanations” of the older natural philosophers has 
given place to the tentative “theories” of the modern 

(Continued on page 233) 
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Chinas Peace is Our Peace 


By H. 2. McGinnis 


Hf. progressive rape of Lithuania, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia and Hungary by Communist Russia has 
held American attention focused on eastern and 
southern Europe. This is excusable, for the destruc- 
tion of Western civilization in these countries is of 
mighty import to the rest of society’s free order. But 
we of democratic persuasion will find ourselves per- 
haps fatally outflanked in our battle to preserve a free 
world should we lose sight of happenings in Asia and 
particularly in China. Reliable observers of world af- 
fairs have held all along that China may well be the 
fuse which will blow the world into World War III. 
Right now that fuse shows signs of starting to burn. 
From the standpoint of the democracies, things are 
not going so well in China. The strength of Commun- 
ism’s forces is growing by leaps and bounds, while the 
strength of Chiang Kai-chek is slowly but gradually 
ebbing. 


While he does not appear in any danger of 
either an immediate collapse or an overwhelming de- 


feat, it does seem likely that he and his government 
may finally topple through sheer exhaustion. Much of 
this exhaustion will be economic. Of course, this grad- 
ially economic weakening has a most definite bearing 
mn public support. Because of the central government’s 
inability to stabilize the national economy due to finan- 
cial weaknesses, inflation has the people in a vise-like 
grip. Inflation, after its preliminary stages, produces 
mass hunger. Mass hunger very rarely produces loy- 
iltv to the government in control. As a rule, people 
ire far more interested in food than in ideals. 

In recent weeks, Chiang Kai-shek has been making it 
increasingly plainer to the Western Powers that unless 
he receives quick help of a most positive and material 
nature, he must give up all hopes of bringing Man- 
churia back to Chinese control. His military forces on 
that front are barely holding their own now; and prob- 
ably wouldn’t be able to do that should the Reds jump 
iff on an all-out offensive. Many of Chiang’s troops 
are American-trained and American-equipped. Due to 
their American training, these troops would be the ones 
logically expected to bear the brunt of a heavy Red 
offensive. However, their American equipment right 
now puts these troops at a decided disadvantage. Can- 
non, mortars and rifles, no matter what their make 
and the training given to their handlers, are useless 
without ammunition and reliable reports say that these 
\merican-armed divisions are woefully short of am- 
munition. In fact, it is said that the ammunition stock- 
pile is so low that such divisions could not continue 


ey 


heavy action for more than a day or so. Knowledge 
of this state of affairs does not improve the morale of 
these divisions, which with proper morale and supplies, 
be counted on as crack units, 


can 


As usually happens, morale destroyers seldom march 
alone. When Chiang’s bombers recently gave his in- 
fantry and other ground-forces a thorough bombing bv 
mistake, the spirit of Chiang’s forces was not improved, 
we may be sure. Constant harassing by enemy raids 
upon supply lines is a military strategy always to be 
depended upon to lessen morale and Chiang’s forces 
are getting their full share, and more, of such raids. 
Outer Mongolia, now a Red puppet state, produces a 
type of cavalry which is tailor-made for raiding pur- 
poses and Chinese Red commanders use it unsparingly. 
These Mongolian warriors make daring, lightning-like 
and ruthless raids against Chiang’s lines of supply and 
exposed forward positions, making the field command- 
ers and the rank and file of his forces very unhappy. 
All of these items add up to the reason why Chiang 
cannot put on a vigorous and sustained offensive to 
recover Manchuria and other provinces now held by 
Chinese Reds backed up by Moscow’s aid. In fact, 
he maintains his defensive positions as steadily as he 
does only because of a very apparent Red intention of 
not pushing further southward for the present. This 
intention probably stems from Moscow. An all-out 
southward push by the Reds would attract world at- 
tention, and probably win outside support for Chiang 
As matters stand, Moscow and her Chinese allies have 
every reason to be satisfied with their present strategy 
of nibbling at China piece-meal. 


Another situation threatens Chiang which, while it 
will not be of immediate help to the Reds, will arrest 
the unification of China which is necessary to Chinese 
peace and national progress. With Chiang’s strength 
and that of the central government weakening steadily, 
the threat is gaining ground that some of his more 
powerful supporters and better generals will break 
away from him to become independent war-lords. 
Should this occur, the movement will not benefit the 
Reds directly, for these war-words will fight lustily 
against Red advancements to preserve their own inde- 
pendence. It is an old Chinese custom for war-lords 
to enrich themselves by exploiting the territory they 
hold and they don’t care to share with anyone. So they 
can be expected to repel Red advances whenever made 
in their direction. However, the failure of Chiang’s 
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unification program will prove of indirect benefit to 
both Chinese Reds and Moscow. A strong, unified 
and democratic China can save Asia from Communist 
domination ; but if China goes back to her pattern of a 
quarter-century ago, when petty but constant wars were 
carried on by the war-lords among themselves, the day 
may come when Moscow will realize her ambition of 
an all-Red China and then, later, an all-Red Asia. 


Many Americans who would like to understand the 
situation in China find it extremely difficult because of 
conflicting descriptions. For example, some writers 
say the Chinese Reds are not real Reds at all. They 
state that they are only very nominal Communists and 
exhibit little if any loyalty to either Moscow or its 
Asiatic program. Others say that the Chinese Red is 
as Communist as they can possibly come. The record 
bears out thoroughly the truth that Chinese Reds are 
not orphans. There can be no reasonable doubt about 
their being in good standing with the Kremlin, for the 
plans of the Chinese Red leaders and of the Kremlin 
are one and the same. Moscow’s support of China’s 
Reds, financial, military, and otherwise, should prove 
the point beyond all question. 


It is true that, within the borders of the Nationalist 
Government, there are several rather small groups 
which might possibly be called Leftist but not Red. If 
they may be €alled Leftist at all it is because they are 
generally opposed to China’s reactionary groups. Most 
of these groups advocate a republic along the lines of 
our own republic; hence cling strongly to the demo- 
cratic pattern. Most of them advocate land reform and 
a considerable clipping of the wings of the nation’s 
well-established over-privileged classes. These groups 
get most of their membership from the professional 


1 


( 





asses, small businessmen and students. While these 
groups do not cheer lustily for Chiang Kai-chek, neither 
are they Moscow dupes. In the final analysis they will 
support the Nationalist government under Chiang; that 
is, if the choice lay solely between it and the Reds. In 
that event, they would probably form the liberal, pro- 
gressive wing of the government and could conceiv- 
ably be called its Left-wing. China’s writers of the ex- 
treme Right persist in calling them Red, but this is 
simply another case of labels deliberately misapplied 
for smear purposes. 


Chiang himself must appear as a considerable riddle 
to many these days, especially those who are omniver- 
ous in their reading. Depending upon the source of 
the material, the Chinese. Generalissimo is painted as 
one of history’s greatest patriots or else a scheming ad- 
venturer. By some he is portrayed as a ruthless de- 
fender of China’s reactionary groups, one who would 
wheedle from the Western world the support neces- 
sary to support and reinforce their position. By such 
he is labeled a fraud who promises democracy to his 
people but makes no attempt to bring it about, using 
the constant emergency as his excuse for the near- 


dictatorship which he practices. Others see in him the 
only present hope for a unified and democratic China 
These reporters regard him as the George Washingtor 
of the Chinese people. Those on the opposing side see 
him as an egotistic, narrow-minded exponent of rac 


ism, a hypocrite who mouths sweet nothings to the 
Western Powers while actually detesting them. 


What is the truth about China’s leader? No doubt 
it will remain for history to furnish a truly authenti 
picture of him and an unbiased analysis of his leader 
ship. While it is true that he may not come even close 
to approaching the stature of a George Washington, 
one thing is most definitely in his favor: he is not a 
Communist. Even if he were the scheming adventurer 
which some depict him, he still would be by far the 
lesser of two evils where Communism is concerned 
Perhaps we Americans would not care to adopt him as 
Democracy’s fair-haired boy; but he is currently 
China’s great bulwark against Communism and hence 
a hope of all Asia. 

This writer is one who casts his vote for the Gen 
eralissimo. He appears to be a sagacious, efficient and 
conscientious leader of his people as they move toward 
their great destiny. A cold analysis of the conditions 
he faces seems to furnish the justification of some of 
the things for which we as Americans hold him in sus 
picion. For example, we feel pretty sure that he 
strongly upholds China’s privileged classes and in gen 
eral the nation’s reactionary groups. As democrati 
minded people we don’t like to see this, for it doesn’t 
promise too much for the Chinese man in the street 
and in the rice-paddy. 

However, we must admit that Chiang must look at 


ut 
the only Americans, outside of Christian missionaries, 


things as they are, not as they should be; and al 


who have shown much interest in China in the past 
have been America’s reactionaries, the exploiters of 
China’s trade and wealth. We must also admit that 
in the foreign policy 


»f today’s democracies the na 
tion’s moneyed-classes and their connections abroad are 
accorded a great deal of consideration. After all, our 
own policy in the Near East often smells far more of 
oil than of justice and any astute leader abroad knows 
that if he is to receive help from the United States and 
Britain, or any other of the big Western Powers, he 
had better not disturb too much Big Business in his 
country and consequently its relations with Big Bus: 
ness in the countries from which he expects help. Be- 
cause of our idealism we may not relish admitting the 
fact, but the truth remains that a fighter for justice 
and for the rights of the common man must crawl into 
bed with some strange people at times. Chiang Kai 
shek evidently knows which side his country’s bread is 
buttered on. We must not forget that many times when 
our morning papers announced triumphantly that “The 
Marines have landed!” Wall Street had scored another 
victory over the exploited nations of some unfortunate 
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\merican republic. Chiang does not appear to 
vet in a position where he dare flout his coun- 
sig Interests and so acts accordingly. 

\hy, then, since Chiang seems willing to play ball 
ig Business, does he not get more support from 
ns which have the means to render it? The an- 

ies in the fact that Chiang’s needs are now much 
the point where kind words and moral support 

p much. To win decisively over the Reds and then 

e his country safe for democracy by stabilizing its 
nomic life, he needs a program of heavy financial 
support from outside. This program, which must con- 
tinue for quite some time, means a heavy burden for 
the nation or nations undertaking it. Even the United 
States is fearful of tackling it, especially with Europe 
ling billions for rehabilitation if it is not to col- 
lapse within the next two years. 

Despite these discouraging facts, the situation indi- 
cates that the Democracies should work out a construct- 
ive and positive program for the support of Chiang’s 
Ch Perhaps the liberalizing of the present Chinese 
set-up, which admittedly is not pointed too sharply 
towards reforms for the great masses, could be made 
the price of a guaranteed assistance in putting China 
m her feet and making her safe from Moscow. But 
present set-up or no present set-up, China cannot be 
permitted to become a victim of Red machinations. The 
democratic world dare not permit Asia to become Com- 
munist if it hopes to survive. Nor dare it hope longer 
that Chiang and the Nationalists can muddle through 
their difficulties. 
that they can’t. 


Ina. 


The proof is daily becoming plainer 
The Chinese Nationalist government 
is very slowly, but very surely, succumbing to exhaus- 
tion, Asia’s lovers of freedom look westward for the 
help they must have. 

The rewards to democracy will be very great if China 
is saved, for China may well become the United States 
of the East. Millions of Chinese literally ache to start 
in where we began in 1776. In truth, the hope is not 
too far-fetched that China may some day become a pil- 
lar of Christian civilization. 


“THE ACIDS OF MODERNITY” 
(Continued from page 230) 

specialists. Under the influence of Heisenberg the err- 

ors of materialism are being corrected by the current 

philosophy of idealistic physics. 

on the decline. 


Determinism is also 
“I do not think that there is any seri- 
ous division of opinion as to the decrease of Determin- 
ism,” writes Eddington. “If there is a division of 
opinion it is between the mourners and the jubilants 
The mourners naturally hope that Determinism will 
one day be re-established in its old position in physics ; 
that is possible, but I see no reason to expect that it 
will in any shape or form.” The Marxists form the 
greatest number of the mourners, since their creed is 
intimately bound up with Determinism, which, at the 
time of the writing of Das Kapital seemed a dead cer- 
tainty. It is now merely dead. 

In the realms of literature at least Naturalism is on 
the wane. “The day of untempered Naturalism is 
dead,” writes J. Donald Adams in his The Writer’s 
Responsibility (Secker and Warburg.) 
turning now towards affirmation. . 


“Literature is 
.. I believe that for 
some time now theré has been growing among readers 
a quiet but stubborn rebellion against a world peopled 
by sadists, nymphomaniacs, double-crossers, chisellers, 
half-wits, ape-men, and other occasion by-products of 
the law of natural selection. Very definitely the tide 
has turned against the esoteric and obscure. . .””, Adams, 
of course, is referring to America, and it is to America 
that the world is looking for deliverance and moral 
leadership. 

Great movements are generally found stirring in lit- 
erature before they are felt as a force in the world at 
large. Writers, because their spiritual antennae are 
more sensitive, feel the shape of things to come more 
accurately and sooner than the generality of mankind 
Hence, we take a hopeful sign from America that the 
evil fruits of Naturalism will be eliminated in the world 
of politics, where the acids of modernity are still work- 
ing their corrosive way with the most drastic and trag- 
ic results. 
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HE arrival in this country last month of the rep- 
resentative of Patriarch Alexei of the Moscow- 
dominated Orthodox Church, to try to bring 
Russian churches in the United States under the con- 


trol of the Stalinist organization, evoked much interest 
and speculation as to the outcome 


New York and national director of the Society for t 

Propagation of the Faith, has been named Titular 

3ishop of Sela and Auxiliary to His Eminence Francis 

Cardinal Spellman. The consecration ceremony wi! 

take place in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, 
September 15th. 





The Holy Synod of the Feu 
menical Patriarchiate in Istanbul 
(Constantinople), recognized as 
the head of Orthodox churches 
throughout the world, denounced 
a proposed conference to be held 
in Moscow this fall under the 
leadership of Alexei. 

In a report made to the Inter- 
national Missionary Council ( Prot- 
estant) meeting at Whitby, On 
tario, last month, Dr. Matthew 
Spinka, professor of church his- 
tory at Hartford Theological Sem 
inary, Hartford Conn., declared 
that the Russian Church has se- 
cured freedom for its religious 
work, but “has had to pay a price 
for it,” which many perhaps would 
feel was “too high.” 





Hill Path 


A path runs through the meadows, 
Out to the far blue hills; 

I follow it through the forest, a Baptist pastors’ conference at 
Whenever the spirit wills. 


I climb to the highest summit, 
To breathe the fragrant air. 

I love the touch of the wild wind, 
As it tangles my wilful hair. 


I stand alone on the summit, 
To watch the sunsets fade; 
To say a prayer of gratitude, 
For this beauty God has made. 


—Harriet Markham Gill 


2s & + 


Scoring what he termed “pres 
ent-day bewilderment in publi 
education,” Dr. Duke K. MeCal! 
executive secretary of the South 
ern Baptist Convention, laid before 


Richmond, Va., last month, the 
possibility that the Baptists may 
find it necessary to establish a sys 
tem of parochial schools through 
out the South. 

At the same time the Protestant 
official pointed out the formidable 
financial aspects of such a pr 
gram, and, as a possible alterna 
tive, suggested the “exertion of 
pressure” upon public schools to 
mold their teachers to a Christian 








“Naturally, we do not know in 
detail what the price was,” Dr. 
Spinka said, “but it is obvious that the Church is util- 
ized for state purposes, and must, willy-nilly, be sub 
servient to them.” 

As an example of the Russian Church’s subservience, 
Dr. Spinka pointed to demands made by Moscow Pa 
triarch Alexei upon the Russian Orthodox Church in 
America, which had set itself up independently under 
Metropolitan Theophilus. One of these demands, he 
said, was that the members of the American Church 
“forbear anv unfavorable discussion of Russian poli 


tics.” 


Attorney General Clark has asked Congress to revise 
and strengthen the present law relating to obscenity 
rhe existing law prohibits mailing or transportation of 
obscene matter by common carriers, but no Federal 
statute bars its transportation in automobiles or other 
private conveyances with the resalt that pornographic 
material is carried across state lines and, too often, 
falls into the hands of children. 


* + * * 


The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. McDonnell, native of 


pattern. 
ae 

Announcement has been made of the following elec 
tions of superior generals of religious orders with head 
quarters in Rome: Very Rev. William Slattery, C. M.. 
Baltimore, of the Vincentian Fathers and of the Daug! 
ters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul; Very Rev 
Charles Mansfeld, O. S. Cam., of the Camillian Order ; 
Very Rev. John S. Mix, C. R., St. Louis, Mo., of the 
Congregation of the Resurrection; Very Rev. John H 
soccella, T. O. R., Loretto, Pa., Minister General 
the Third Order Regular of St. Francis. 


* - * * 


In the course of an article in the June issue of 77/ 
Ladies Home Journal, William Zuckerman, chief Eu 
ropean correspondent of the Jewish Morning Journal 
of New York, discusses the aid given by Christians to 
persecuted Jews in Europe. He wrote: 


During the crucial months before the Allied occu 
pation of Rome, the grounds of the Vatican, which un- 
der international law are neutral territory, were thrown 
open to Jews and as many as 25,000 are known to have 
found refuge there. Scores of thousands of others 
were saved in Italy and in other countries by a device 
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nated in the Vatican and known as ‘protective 
vorts.’ 


These passports were issued freely by the 


ican and by papal nuncios in many countries to 
ws, who were thus put under the protection of the 
itican and saved from deportation and destruction 
part of the Vatican in saving Jewish lives has 
n officially recognized by the Jewish community of 
Rome in a special thanksgiving service there immedi- 
tely after the liberation of that city, and Tater by the 
\Vorld Jewish Congress.” 


* * * * 


the contribution of Eire to alleviate the suffer- 

ngs of war-ravaged European countries, the Dail, 

Kire’s Parliament, has appropriated a sum of about 

hree million dollars to cover the period up to March, 
1048 

* * * * 


Most Rev. Henry J. Althoff, Bishop of Belleville, 
llinois, died on July 3 at the age of 73 years. 

rhe Bishop of Alaska, Most Rev. Walter J. Fitz 
gerald, S. J., sixty-three years of age, died at Provi- 
lence Hospital, Seattle, Washington, on July 19th. 


es 22 


Beginning with the opening of the fall term next 
month, the Catholic University of America, in cooper- 
ition with Monsignor Flanagan’s Boys’ Town, located 
near Omaha, Neb., will offer a two-year graduate train- 
ing program leading to a Master’s Degree in “boy coun- 
seling.” The purpose of the program is to train men 
to act as counsellors in boys’ institutions and in other 
agencies dealing with adolescents, supplying a broad 
grounding in Catholic social principles, and practical 
training in individual guidance and recreational leader- 
ship 


* 


A five-day convention—from October Ist to 5th— 
will bring to Boston the greatest assemblage of mem- 
bers of the Holy Name Society ever seen in America. 

Under the patronage of Archbishop Cushing of 
Boston, and with the enthusiastic approval and support 
of the Catholic Hierarchy all over the country, what 
has been called on the three previous occasions of na- 
tional assembly—in Baltimore in 1911, Washington in 
1924 and in New York in 1936—“the greatest public 
demonstration of Faith ever witnessed” will be repeated 
in Boston in October on a scale not even dreamed of, 
let alone approached, in the past. 


. oss 


Disillusion, frustration and cynicism have engulfed 
the clergy and laity of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
the Rev. Dr, Louis W. Pitt, rector of Grace Church, 
Broadway and Tenth Street, New York, charged in a 
sermon there on July 13. 


If these forces are not to harden into an “inability 
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to do anything but stay in the ‘middle of the road’,” he 
said, “we must be converted and set in motion a cura- 
tive process in ourselves which will generate a common 
enthusiasm for the work of the church in the modern 
world.” 


At the semi-annual board meeting of the Catholic 
Daughters of America in Atlantic City last month, it 
was voted to adopt for relief purposes two thousand 
families in Europe. The families will be selected from 
the list of the Catholic organizations operating in Po- 
land, Germany, Austria, France and Italy, and authenti- 
cated by War Relief Services of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 

This large-scale program of relief will not supplant, 
but will supplement the general war relief program now 
being carried on by the organization through its 1,600 
units organized in 45 States, Puerto Rico, Panama, 
Cuba and Alaska. 


The whole Catholic world rejoiced in the action of 
the Holy See on July 27th in placing the crown of 
sainthood on Sister Catherine Laboure, a humble Sis- 
ter of Charity in France, to whom was given the priv- 
ilege of revealing to the faithful the wish of the Blessed 
Mother of God that she would have us honor her as 
Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal. 

Born in the village of Mainles-Moutiers on May 2, 
1806, Catherine entered the novitiate of the Sisters of 
Charity, Rue de Bac, Paris, at the age of 24. Shortly 
thereafter she was favored with those astounding visi- 
tations of the Mother of God which resulted in the 
making and the propagation of the Miraculous Medal 
devotion. She died in 1875. 


* * * * 


In an address before the United Nations Special 
Committee in Jerusalem last month, Right Rev. W. H. 
Stewart, Anglican Bishop of Jerusalem, declared that 
Christians must have a strong voice in the government 
of Palestine if that country’s Christian minority is to 
be dealt with justly. 

First representative of the Christians to testify be- 
for the committee, Bishop Stewart declined to propose 
a scheme of government for Palestine, but asserted that 
since Moslem and Jewish interests in Palestine were 
being weighed on the basis of their populations outside 
the country the Christian faith should be equally rep- 
resented. 


Msgr. Edward E. Swanstrom has been 
appointed executive director of the War Relief Ser- 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
succeeding Msgr. Patrick A. O’Boyle who has become 
executive director of Catholic Charities in the New 
York archdiocese. 


Right Rev 
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HE feast of Our Lady of the 
Atonement, July 9th, was 
this year the occasion of great 
rejoicing and solemnity for the 
Friars and Sisters at Graymoor. 
The D‘vine Office and Mass for the 
feast had received the official ap- 
proval of the Holy See. First 
Vespers was sung on the eve 
by the Friars in Saint Francis’ 
Chapel and was followed by a sym 
posium in honor of Our Lady under 
her new title. The symposium was 
opened with a prayer by Very Rev- 
erend Father General, S. A., and 
Fr. Thomas, S. A., Guardian, intro- 
duced the speakers. The following 
papers were read: “Our Lady of the 
Atonement, Co-redemptrix,” by 
Frater Bertram; “The Mass and 
Office of the Feast of Our Lady of 
the Atonement,” by Father Clement 
and “Devotion to Our Lady of the 
Atonement,” by Father Angelus. 
The Solemn High Mass offered 
on the morning of the feast by Very 
Reverend Father General was at 
tended by the entire community. 
Father Aloysius preached the ser 
mon and the choir was under the di 
rection of Father Regis. Besides 
being a moving testimonial of deep 
devotion to Our Blessed Mother, it 
also marked a new achievement of 
the Society which, with God’s grace, 





in witnessing the further accomp- 
lishment of the aims of its holy 
founders. 


In his sermon Father Aloysius 





Morning 

Bless this day that is beginning, 
Bless this home we love; 
Bless the earth beneath our feet, 
And the sky above. 
Bless the work that we shall do, 
Bless the hours of play; 
Bless our tongues, that they but speak 
What is well to say. 
Bless each heart beneath this roof, 
Here where we abide. 
Blessing, let us, through this day, 
Follow Thee as Guide. 

—By Lois Snelling 





dwelt on the sacredness of the day 
in the history of our holy Institute. 
“In the Divine plan for the redemp- 
tion of the world,” declared the 
preacher, “The Son of God had 
emptied Himself of His power and 
glory, by assuming a human body. 
He took on our life in order to save 
us from our sin. Now He was 





about to give up that life in Aton 

ment for our sins and as He looked 
down from His cross on Calvary, 
He saw the sinner and the saint, and 
among them His Mother. He saw 
His Mother sharing all His grief 
and agony for us. He knew the 
feelings of her heart. Thirty-three 
years before, He had, with the Fa 
ther and the Holy Ghost, waited for 
the words from her that would 
make Him the Redeemer of the 
world. ‘Behold the handmaid of 
the Lord, be it done unto me accord 
ing to Thy word.’ How often dur 

ing His life on earth had Mary re 
peated these words! In the cold 
cave in the hills of Bethlehem. In 
the Egyptian exile. In the three 
days’ loss in Jerusalem. When He 
took leave of her to begin His publi 
life. On Holy Thursday at the last 
farewell. And even earlier on this 
memorable day in the scene depicted 
in the fourth Station of the Cross 
Now she stands beneath the Cross 
on Calvary of the Great High Priest 
in the Eternal Sacrifice of the 
Atonement. ‘Be it done unto me 
Surely He 
knew Mary’s feelings. This was 


according to Thy word.’ 
her reply thirty-three years previ 
ously and this was her reply today. 
Christ knew that His agony was 
Mary’s agony. His feelings of sac- 
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and love were Mary’s also 
eart was Mary’s heart. Long 
the prophet had foretold that a 
of sorrow would pierce her 
She would be placed as 
Himself had been placed be 
the justice of God and the 
fulness of men. 

‘Therefore when Jesus had seen 
Mother and the disciple, whom 
loved, standing, He said, ‘Wo- 
1 behold thy son, son behold thy 

lother.’ Here is the greatest be- 
est the world has ever received, 

from the Holy Eucharist. 
re is the greatest love-story ever 


written in the Atoning Blood 
the Son of God, and given to 
se who ill-deserved such a Di- 
ne favor. For whom was this 
legacy, this love-story? Our Lady 
the Atonement has the answer 
r you. The bequest is vours. The 
ve-story is yours. ‘I saw,’ says 
Mary, ‘vour name written in His 
Heart. I heard Him 
ur name with His dying lips. 


pronounce 


‘Father, forgive them for they know 

t what they do.’ 

“Through the centuries Mary has 
demonstrated her solicitude for her 
children, and has revealed herself 
under different titles. Our Lady of 
Lourdes, Our Lady of LaSalette, 
Our Lady of Fatima. But today we 
celebrate with joy the feast of Our 
Lady of the Atonement. It is the 
oldest and yet the newest of her 
titles. The Vicar of Christ, now 
gloriously reigning, has given his 
approval to the new title of Our 
Blessed Mother. And so we honor 
Our Lady in a special way today 
under the title of Our Lady of the 
\tonement. We thank God and 
Our Lady for the great privilege 
that is ours.” 

‘2 & 9s 

A goodly number of priests and 
clerics are attending the summer 
session at Catholic University, 
Washington, D.°C. Four of the 
Fathers are enrolled in the courses 
sponsored by the Preacher’s Insti- 
tute in order to prepare thmeselves 
for later work with the Graymoor 
Mission Band. Others are pursuing 
courses in the arts and sciences to 
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The beautiful tower of St. Francis Chapel on the Mount of the 
Atonement. Adjoining the Chapel is St. Paul’s Friary. 


become qualified in the training of 
the young men who come to Gray- 
moor to study for the priesthood. 


*” * * * 


The annual clothing and profes- 
sion ceremonies of our society were 
held at St. Joseph’s Friary, Sara- 
nac Lake, N. Y., on Sunday and 
Monday, July 13 and 14. 


ics made their profession of vows 


Six cler- 


after having made a retreat under 
Fr. Januarius. They were Frater 
Romanus, Henry Dunne _ from 
Woodhaven, L. I.; Frater Pacifi- 
cus, Edward Von Essen, Wood- 
haven, L. I.; Frater Christopher, 
Joseph Schreider, Astoria; Frater 
Marion, Anthony Ventura, New 
Haven; Frater Patrick, Francis 
Holland, Astoria; and Frater Mat- 
thew, Robert Breen, Coventry, Con- 
necticut. 

Receiving the holy habit were 
Joseph Delaney from Waterbury, 


who took the name Frater Edmund; 
Michael Farina from Newton, 
Mass., who is now Frater Leonard 
and Cyril Colton from Portland, 
Me., who took the name of Frater 
Didacus. 

Two young men also received the 
Franciscan habit as lay brothers. 
They were John Driscoll, Boston, 
now know as Brother Eymard and 
Harvey Garman, Philadelphia, who 
received the name of Brother Ger- 
ald. Father Eugene, Guardian 
and Novice Master, officiated at 
the impressive ceremonies, which 
were attended by a host of relatives 
and friends of the newly-clothed 
and professed, who together with 
members of the community wish 
them many happy and blessed years 
in religious life. 


e * . * 


The report given below of the 
contributions to our Students’ Bread 
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Fund covers a period of three 
months. This is due to the fact 
that we were forced to omit them 
in past issues because of lack of 
space. To our kind friends who 
help us support our poor students 
through the Bread Fund and to 
those generous souls who contribute 
to our Burses, we extend our grate- 
ful thanks. 

Mrs. M. L., N. Y., $10; P. M., N. J 
$5; L. M., Me., $25; Mrs. C. T., Can., 
a: A. A, HF. 8s J. S. N.Y GO: 
Mrs. L. deR., N. Y., $2; Mrs. E. B., 
Ill, $20; Mrs. I I 


, Mass., $1; Mrs. E., 
N. J.. $1; M. N., Cal., $5; C. B., N. ¥., 
$2: Miss H., O., $3; Mr. B., N. Y., $1; 
x. &, BF. Oe: LG, N.Y, SES: 
A. P., Mass., $1; Mr and ne G., N. 
Y., $2; J. 1, N. Y., $4.90; R. J., Inn, $1; 


Miss B. C., Mass., $100: Mr. 7 M., N 
Y., $5; Anonymous, Mich., $1; C. D., 
NM. ¥., 9000: J: 3... &.. ¥. G1. 


\ 

I 
Mrs. B., Fia., 3; J. T.. N. ¥., $8; M. 
D., La. $1; A. D., Mont., 87c; M. J., 
SVR: BP. Rs eh WR. 
Tex., $1; S. M., N. Y.. $1; E. B., Mass., 
$1; R. K.. N. Y., $1; Mrs. A. B., Wyo., 


Mrs. B., N. Y., $1; Mrs. S., Conn., 
2; L. M., Me., $25; A. D., N. Y¥., $23; 
A. ~~ N ¥., &: Mes. 5. 2. BY. BB: 
Mrs. N. Y., $10; A. P., Mass., $1; 
3. Se teed $5; Mr. and Mrs. F., Ill, 
$25 ; Mrs G., N. ¥., $5; P. L., N. J. 
Mrs. H., N. J., $1; E a Se 


A 
A, BY. S20) i. ©, MM. ¥:, GOR: Bees. 
C., Mia, St; Mes. F., 0. BS; J. B. XN 


Y., $10 


July witnessed the passing of 
three Tertiary Brothers who had 
lived at Graymoor many vears and 
rendered faithful service to the 
community. Luchesius Raker, T.S 
A., who had worked at St. Chris 
topher’s Inn, was buried at his home 
in Erie, Pennsylvania. James Judge 
had been engaged in work on the 
Ave Maria radio broadcast for sev 
eral years. He passed away at U 
S. Veterans’ Hospital in the Bronx 
and his funeral was from St. Mar- 
tha’s Church in Akron, Ohio, Lee 
Boyle died at St. Francis Hospital. 
New York. He had been for years 
a valuable member of the stencil 
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Completed Burse 


St. Margaret of Scotland: (Greater N. Y. Group, $2,250.00. Total 
$5,000.00. (This is Burse No. 5 completed by St. Margaret's Guild.) 


Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 

Sacred Heart: Mrs. G., N. Y.. $1; Anonymous, $3; P. R., N. Y., $1; 
F. B., Mass., $10; A. B., N. Y., $1; A. H., Mass., $1; M. F., N. J., $8; L 
L.. N. J.. $10; C. B., N. Y., $22. Total, $4,518.98. 

St. Francis of Assisi: |. M., Pa. $1. Total, $3,758.05 

St. Joseph: E. K.. N. Y., $1. Total, $3, 319.54 

St. Jude: Mrs. G., N. Y., $1; Mrs. R ; Mrs. R. (in memory of 
Pic. A. U., Jr., Pa., $45; Miss E., N. Y., ‘Total, $3,226.00 

St. Anne: A. C., N. Y., $5: F. M., La., $1. Total, $3,095.37 

St. Francis Xavier: Mrs. 1)., Pa, $l. Total, $2,710.50 

Sacred Shoulder: F. H., Ont., $5. Total, $2,124.20 

Little Flower: K. +. Le... HC. B:, ¢ ty . $6. Total, $1,894.51. 

St. Christopher: C pa tea oC , N. Y., $1; J. S., Minn., $1 
Total, $1,870.55 

Father Paul: Mrs. T. O'D., $1. Total, $1,477.00 

Our Lady of the Atonement: Anonymous, $3; R. L., D. C., $5. To 
tal, $1,463.19 

St. Rita: Mrs. K., Pa., $1; Anonymous, $1. Total, $1,367.50 

Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: Mrs. A. R., Mass.. $5; Mrs. G., 
N. Y., $1; Mrs. W. D., N. J., $5. Total, $932.70 

Infant of Prague: Anonymous, $5; M. McM., Mass., $2. Total 
$860.95 

Blessed Sacrament: aire McC., N. Y., $1. Total, $503.83 

St. Michael: N. M., Pa. $ coon $372.25 

Our Sorrowful ans R. W., R. L, $2.62. Total, $330.32 

Brother Jude, S. A.: J. E., Del., $25. Total, $309.20. 

Blessed Martin de Denese R. W., N. Y., $5. Total, $20 . 

St. Anthony: Mrs. G., N. Y.. $2; Mrs. M., Pa., $45; N. , Pa., $1; 
N. C., N. Y., $1; C. B., N. Y., $9. Total, $178.30. 

St. Frances Cabrini: L. P., N. Y., $2. Total, $142.70. 

Brother Anthony: Mrs. D., N. Y., $1. Total, $110.60. 
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room staff. Obsequies were held at departure but with hope and joy we 
St. Christopher’s Inn, Graymoor. pray that they have received from 
With keen sorrow we regret their God the reward of faithful servants 





Requiesrant in Pare 
* 


We commend to the prayers of our Readers the souls of the faithful 
departed and particularly the deceased Subscribers and their near Rela- 
tives whose deaths have been reported to us during the last month. For 
them collectively a Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 


Rev. Robert D. Huber, S. J. ginia McCormack, Patrick B. Dough- 

Michael Traves, Mrs. Nicholas Stock, erty, Mrs. Amanda Hinchberger, Cpl. 
Mrs. Catherine Heyliger, Mrs. John Robert Carrier, Elizabeth Cantwell, 
McCarthy, Mrs. Elizabeth Walsh, Mrs. John E. Machin, Sara J. McBrien 
Elizabeth E. Cain, Casimer J. Erick, Michael J. O'Donnell, Hannah S 
Patrick J. Ranaghan, Mrs. Mary O'Donnell, John C. O'Donnell, Joseph 
Burke, Dr. Michael Mullen, Mrs. Vir- Van Westering, Charles Bartshot. 
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Have Youa 
Vocation to the 


Religious Life? 


The Call to the apostolic min- 
istry is reserved for zealous souls. 
If Our Saviour asks a chosen fol- 
lower to seek perfection in the 
religious priesthood, He is offer- 
ing a gift beyond compare, with 
consequences that continue for 
all eternity. Those who feel that 
Christ is calling them are asked 
to write for advice as to follow- 
ing in the path that leads to the 
Atonement priesthood. 

Candidates for the lay Broth- 
erhood—between the ages of six- 
teen and thirty—are also invited 
to write for information about 
the Brothers’ work and life. 


Direct communications to: 


FR. BARTHOLOMEYW, S. A. 
St. John’s Atonement Seminary 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


PRAYER FOR VOCATIONS 


O God, Who dost not desire 
the death of a sinner, but rather 
that he be converted and live, 
grant, we beseech Thee, through 
the intercession of Blessed Mary, 
ever Virgin, and of all the saints, 
an increase of laborers for Thy 
Church who, co-operating with 
Christ, may give themselves for 
the salvation of souls, through 
the same Jesus Christ, Thy Son, 
Our Lord, Who liveth and reign- 
eth with Thee in the union of the 
Holy Ghost world without end. 
Amen. (7 years and 280 days in- 
dulgence.) 

Mary, Queen of the clergy, 
obtain for us a great number of 
holy priests. (300 days each 
time.) 

O Lord, bless Thy Church with 
holy priests and fervent relig- 
ious. (300 days each time.) 














hy the Light of the Lamp 


By Ralph Thomas, S.A. 
+ 


“Blessed are they that search His testimonies: that seek Him with their whole heart.”—Psalm 118, 2. 





Is the private recitation of the 
Rosary a devout way of assisting at 
Mass?. 


The best way of assisting at 
Mass is to follow the prayers answered here. 
which the priest uses at the Sacri- 
fice by means of a missal. In this 
manner we follow every movement 
of the sacred drama. 





—L. K., Shamokin, Pa. For the convenience of our 
readers, questions of a general 
nature of interest to all, are 
Address inquiries 
to: Father Ralph Thomas, S. A., 
The Lamp, Peekskill, N. Y. 


want to believe, has faith in him 
self rather than in the Gospel.” 
This, of course, destroys faith and 
The basis 
for faith is the authority of God, 
thus if a person denies God’s au 
thority even in one article of faith 
he has ceased to have the virtue of 
faith. 


makes one a heretic. 








Sut we may 
assist devoutly by prayers or the 
Rosary. Since the Mass is the same sacrifice as that 
of the Cross, we should have the same sentiments of 
devotion and love which we would have if we had been 
present on Calvary when our Blessed Redeemer offered 
the sacrifice of His life in a bloody manner. 


* * * * 


Can a Catholic who has ordered his body to be cre- 
mated after death receive the last Sacraments of the 
Church? —J.C., Boston. 


It is not permitted to administer the Sacraments of 
the dying to any one of the faithful who has given such 
instructions if they are unwilling to retract this com- 
mand. The Church follows the example of Christ in 
which the human body, first created by God, made a 
temple of the Holy Ghost by the Sacraments, and des- 
tined by God’s will to a glorious resurrection be not 
violently and deliberately destroyed by fire but interred 
with honor and veneration. Moreover, some of the 
recent advocates of cremation signify by this practice 
their denial of many sacred Christian principles. The 
burial of the dead is a Christian work of mercy and 
the rites of the Church presuppose it. However, for 
the common good in time of plague or contagion cre- 
mation may be carried out. 


+ 6 2 6 


Does the dental of one truth of faith make one a 
heretic? J. L., Wisconsin. 

Sometimes it happens that a person, in a rebellious 
spirit, stubbornly refuses to believe one or several 
truths which have been revealed by God and taught by 
the Church and at the same time consents without diffi- 
culty to the other truths and mysteries. St. Augustine 
says: “One who believes those things in the Gospel 
which he wants to believe, and denies what he doesn’t 


* * * * 


May a Catholic who is marrying a non-Catholic go 
together before a Protestant minister after they have 
contracted marriage before a priest? 


—E. L., Kingston, N.Y. 


Permission to marry a person not of the faith does 
not mean permission to appear afterwards (or previ- 
ously) before a heretical minister. Since marriage is a 
religious contract, to seek sanction for it before such a 
minister is to profess heresy. The consequences are 
violation of the law of Christ and excommunication. 


* * * * 


H’hen working in an office if a question concerning 
the Catholic Faith should arise, should I explain the 
subject as well as I can or pass it off before it leads to 
something tf | am nut able to explain? —J. D., Mass. 


The intelligent Catholic should be acquainted with 
the principal doctrines and practices of the Church and 
should be able to give a general explanation. But in 
matters of more difficult historical, moral and doctrinal 
problems a specialized knowledge may be necessary. In 
such cases it is better to say you don’t know than to 
guess an answer which may be wrong. The thing to 
do then is either to ask a priest or look up the problem 
in one of the many “Question Boxes” easily available, 
such as that of Fr. Conway, C. S. P. ; 


” * * * 


Have Catholics established anything corresponding to 
Alcoholics Anonymous? —P.C.,N.Y. 


Yes. Sons of Matt Talbot is the name of that so- 
ciety, which is trying to meet the problem of excessive 
drinking with a concrete program which takes in the 
supernatural along with the natural aids. 


People in- 
terested may address: 


Sons of Matt Talbot, Central 


Office, 125 N. Oriental St., Indianapolis 2, Indiana. 














God, Ais Universe, and You 
By Ignatius McDonough, 8A. 


LTHOUGH the universe in 

which we live is finite, it is 

nevertheless so vast that it 
cannot be comprehended by the hu- 
man mind. It is so extensive in 
space that remote parts of it are still 
being discovered by astronomers, 
and in all probability there will be 
stars yet unfound when the world 
comes to an end. 

From the earth it is possible to 
look out into space in every direc- 
tion, north, south, east, west, up and 
down, and every direction in be- 
tween these six points. It may 
never have occurred to some that 
they can look down into the sky, 
but of course they can. Looking 
straight overhead at noon would be 
looking up, while looking straight 
overhead at midnight would be look- 
ing down, because the earth would 
have revolved half way around on 
its axis. As we look out from the 
earth in all directions, we find our- 
selves to be at the center of a huge 
sphere of space—assuming that its 
shape is spherical—in which are lo- 
cated countless millions of stars. 
All that we see is designated as “the 
known universe.” This known uni- 
verse was comparatively small when 
men depended on their eyes alone to 
behold it, but with the invention and 
improvement of the telescope it has 
steadily expanded. When the new 
giant telescope with its two-hun- 
dred-inch mirror is put inte use on 
Mount Palomar in California, our 
known universe will take on dimen- 
sions that will stun the imagination. 

Here, it is our intention to pre- 
sent merely a few interesting facts 
about the size of the universe in as 
clear and simple a manner as pos- 
sible, explaining what a light year is 
and showing what the universe’s di- 
ameter is. But, our universe is so 
large, that to say even a little about 
it taxes the imagination, and it may 


take the reader a week or more to 
digest the contents of this article. 

To some the stars in the sky ap- 
pear as so many lamps which God 
has placed there for the satisfaction 
of our gaze. Some of these stars, 
however, are roaring suns, hundreds 
of thousands of times the size of 
our own sun. At times when we 
look out into space and fix our eyes 
on what we think is a single star, 
we may in reality be looking at a 
whole galaxy, that is, a group of 
large suns surrounded by numer- 
ous lesser ones, what astronomers 
call an island universe. There are 
over a million of these island uni- 
verses in the sky! 

Astronomers can measure the dis- 
tances between the various heavenly 
bodies accurately, and one proof of 
this, for those who are incredulous, 
is that they can tell to the exact sec- 
ond when an eclipse will take place, 
or when a comet will come into 
view, years before the event occurs. 
In measuring distances in the sky 
astronomers employ, for the sake of 
convenience, a unit of measurement 
that is unbelievably long. The mile 
is the standard unit for measuring 
distances on earth, but the mile is 
altogether too short for measuring 
celestial spaces. A unit comprising 
many millions of miles is used, and 
it is called a light year. What is a 
light year? A light year is a dis- 
tance. It is the number of miles 
traveled by light from one point to 
another in the course of a year’s 
time. Light travels at the rate of 
186,300 miles per second. Multiply 
186,300 by the number of seconds 
in a year—31,536,000—and you 
have a light year. It is approxi- 
mately six trillion (6,000,000,000,- 
000) miles! 

A light year is a much longer dis- 
tance than that which separates the 
sun from the earth. The sun is 93 


million miles from the earth. A 
light year is 6,000,000 million miles 
in length. The sun’s light reaches the 
earth in eight minutes. The light 
from a star that is one light year 
away from the earth takes a whole 
year to reach us. 


An airplane can travel from New 
York to St. Louis, a distance of a 
thousand miles, in four hours. Let 
us suppose that on a certain, raw, 
wintry day a pilot, on approaching 
St. Louis, finds that a sub-zero 
blizzard is raging and that it is im- 
possible for him to land. He is tired 
of winter weather and happens to 
be operating a new type of plane, a 
non-gravitational plane that runs at 
a set rate of speed without fuel 
once it gets above the stratosphere. 
He decides to fly to the sun where 
it is warmer. When the plane left 
New York one of its passengers was 
a newly-born baby boy. How old 
would the baby be when the plane 
reached the sun? The baby would 
be forty-two years of age! Old 
enough to be a grandfather! So the 
sun is not what anyone would call 
close to the earth. 


As the plane approaches the sun, 
the pilot, who has long since 
lapsed into second childhood from 
sitting so long in the cockpit, gets 
the bright idea of finding out by ex- 
perience how long it would take to 
traverse the distance of a light year. 
None of the passengers objects to 
his brainstorm, the baby of the 
party saying that if they started 
back for the earth none of them, ex- 
cept possibly himself, would like to 
make it, and even he might be late 
for his own funeral; so on they con- 
tinue into space. Suppose that the 
plane holds together and finally gets 
there. If it should, its passengers 
would have been mummies for 2,- 
700,000 years! A light year, the 
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unit of measurement in astronomy 
is a tremendously long distance ! 

If our universe were only one 
light year in diameter, it would still 
be an enormously large place. If a 
model of such a universe were made 
on a scale of one inch to nine mil 
lion miles, the model would be a 
sphere whose diameter would be ten 
miles. If such a model were con 
structed and someone wanted to 
represent the earth by a balloon on 
which were printed the words: “The 
Earth,” the balloon would be 
placed at the center of the sphere 
five miles up in the air. But no one 
should be too fussy with the letter- 
ing on the sign because it would 
never be read by anyone. The bal- 
loon itself would be much smaller 
than the period that closes this sen- 
tence. To conform to scale the bal- 
loon would have to measure less 
than one-thousandth of an inch in 
diameter ! 

Now, the universe we live in is 
many light years in diameter. How 
many? When the giant Palomar 
telescope is put into service and as- 
tronomers begin peeking out into 
space, they will be able to see stars 
that are one billion light years 
away! That means one billion light 
vears out from the earth in every 
direction. The radius of the known 
universe will then be one _ billion 
light years, and its diameter will be 
over two billion light years! 

Anyone who wants to figure that 
out in miles may do so by multiply- 
ing the number of miles in a light 
vear by two billion. There are ap- 
proximately six trillion miles in a 
light year. Multiplying six trillion 
(6,000,000,000,000) by two billion 
(2,000,000,000) gives us twelve sex- 
tillion miles. It is written 12 with 
twenty-one zeros after it—12,000, 
000,000,000,000,000 ,000. 

When a human being reflects on 
the extensiveness of the universe 
and beholds the earth for what it 
is, a speck of dust glittering in the 
sun, and then sees himself for what 
he is, no more than a tiny ant on 
the side of a mountain, he becomes 
conscious of his own insignificance. 
“What is man that thou art mind- 
ful of him?” the Psalmist asks the 


Lord “Who art Thou, O God, 
and who am |?” St. Francis kept re- 
peating one night all night long 
Such reflecting helps us to approach 
closer to the spirit of David and St 
Francis. 

The size of our universe makes 
us gasp. It is so awe-inspiring that 





Today 


Our yesterdays are numbered 
With time’s ingathered years. 
Whether we woke or slumbered, 
Whether in joy or tears, 
Our days were spent; for us the 
scroll 
Of vanished years will not unroll. 


Into the future peering, 
Vainly we seek to learn 
Whither our barque is veering 
Amid the breakers stern. 
But heaven veils tomorrow’s skies; 
So waste not time in vain surmise! 


But O! Today is ours 
To labor and to pray! 
Seize, then, the golden hours, 
And walk with God today! 
Neither of past nor future dream, 
But strive the present to redeem! 


—Clarence Mansfield Lindsay 











no one who thinks about it need be 
surprised to experience the sensa- 
tion of losing his breath, for it is 
breathtaking. It makes some per 
sons feel like prostrating themselves 
on the ground and _ striking their 
breasts in fear. In deepest rever 
ence they are apt to find themselves 
uttering : “OO God, be merciful to me 
a sinner.” Others will utter noth 
ing, for the simple reason that they 
will find themselves speechless. Nor 
should such sentiments be rare in 
the lives of true Christians; they 
ought in fact to form a part of their 
everyday attitude towards God, for 
even in the New Dispensation we 
are instructed through the revealed 
word of God to “work out our sal- 
vation in fear and trembling.” (Phil. 
2:12) God is infinitely immense, 
and the incomprehensible vastness 


ot the universe is intended by Him 
to convey some notion of His In 
mensity 


Contemplating the universe makes 
us mindful also of the power of the 
Creator who brought it into exist 
ence without any expenditure of ef 
fort whatsoever, and who could just 
as easily create a million more like 
it. We all acknowledge that we owe 
our origin to our Maker, but we are 
not so mindful that we also owe our 
continued existence from moment 
to moment to His sustaining power 
For, while it is true that God’s cre 
ative act took place at the beginning 
of time, it is likewise true that that 
act never ceased. Existence is a 
continuation of creation. The pow 
er that brought everything into be 
ing from nothing is the same power 
that sustains everything in existence 
from moment to moment. If that 
power were ever withdrawn, ever 
for an instant, everything would im 
mediately lapse back into the noth 
ingness from which it came. At all 
times we are totally dependent on 
God. The humble man acknowl 
edges this dependence, the proud 
falsely asserts his independence. 

Sut, if God’s Immensity and Om 
nipotence register such profound 
impressions on our minds, what 
ought we to think of His Love? It 
was His Love that prompted Him 
to create the universe in the first 
place. He made it for our use, and 
that, not for our permanent abode, 
but merely as a temporary abiding 
place. For, with all its magnifi 
cence, grandeur and multitudinous 
attractions, the universe is nothing 
more than a steppingstone to, and a 
sample of, our true home, heaven. 


God proved beyond any doubt 
that His Love for us was truly in- 
finite after we had rejected Him by 
our sin and made ourselves His ene- 
mies. We had forfeited the right 
to eternal life, and in strict justice 
He could have punished us as we 
deserved with eternal death. In- 
stead, He found a way of taking the 
punishment out on Himself, as it 
were. As Man-God He took upon 
Himself all our sins together with 
their guilt, in order to make avail- 














Cy 


le to us the privilege of being re 


tored to His good graces. 


Almighty God, the Creator of the 
\niverse, the Supreme Being be 

re whom the seraphim are not 
worthy to appear, who without any 
fort called millions of suns, stars 
ind planets out of nothing into ex- 
istence—this God died an ignomini 
us death on a gibbet for us, His 
reatures. And yet there are those 
who are so spiritually dead as to 
doubt His Love for us. 


lf Almighty God loves him to 
such lengths, is man really insigni 
ficant? Not at all! On the con- 
trary, man is the most important be- 
ing in the universe. His value 
transcends all material creation 
This is not merely true of the hu- 
man race as a whole, but it is true 
of each individual human _ being 
The greatest natural catastrophe 
that could take place would be the 
destruction of the material universe 
It would be a far greater calamity 
if one human soul should be, not 
lost, but injured by the deliberate 
commission of one venial sin. Sim- 
ilarly, in its own limited way the 
universe glorifies God, but far more 
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glory is rendered to Him by a pure 
act of love coming from the most 
illiterate, feeble and inarticulate per- 
son in the world. 


Che universe will one dav cease 
to be. Not so with man, for he is 
a spiritual and immortal being akin 
to the angels. His soul is a true 
spirit made to the image and like- 
ness of God. He is, in fact, God’s 
son; after the Fall, a disgraced and 
dishonored son; but after the Re- 
demption and the pouring of bap- 
tismal waters, an adopted son re- 
stored to his former inheritance, 
rights and privileges. God loves 
His son tremendously and desires 
that he should dwell with Himself 
in an ecstacy of inconceivable joy 
for all eternity. “Eye has not seen 
nor ear heard, nor has it entered in- 
to the heart of man, what things 
God has prepared for those who 
love Him,” is the way He Himself 
expresses His own attitude towards 


His child 


This is true of God’s love for 
mankind both collectively and indi- 
vidually. Christ suffered and died 
for all; but let no one think that 
this single death of Jesus on His 
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Cross, even though it is infinitely 
meritorious, is the full measure of 
His love for us. No: Jesus loves 
each individual infinitely! Each of 
us can say with St. Paul, “I live in 
the faith of the Son of God, who 
loved me and gave himself up for 
me.” (Gal. 2:20.) 

Jesus Himself has confirmed the 
correctness of this statement. 
“Whenever anyone turns to a Cru- 
cifix,” He said to St. Gertrude, “let 
him think that I speak thus lovingly 
to his heart: ‘Behold, how I, in love 
for thee, hang on the Cross, naked, 
despised, My whole Body wounded, 
all My limbs distended; and still, 
My heart is enkindled with such 
glowing love for thee, that if it 
would be beneficial for thy salvation 
and thou couldst not be saved in any 
other way, I would for thee alone 
endure all that I suffered for the 
whole world’.” 

“Greater love than this no one 
has, that one lay down his life for 
his friends.” In a very personal 
way it can be said: greater love the 
Son of God cannot have than that 
He should be willing to be nailed to 
the Cross and die again for you— 
and for you alone! 
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The Gardener of God 


NI.Y for one lone missionary 
whose intrepid spirit would 
not bow to seemingly decis 
ive defeat, California might today 
be a Communist stronghold, a stra- 
tegic possession of Soviet Russia 
The Czar’s seamen were entrenched 
in Alaska in 1769 and 1770. They 
were making excursions southward. 
Had they arrived in California be 
fore the Spaniards the course of 
history might have been changed. If 
the Spanish had abandoned Califor- 
nia when their first expedition failed, 
California might today be a Soviet 
state. The Spanish would have 
evacuated their holdings in San Di- 
ego only for one missionary named 
Fray Junipero Serra who would not 
give in 
Father Serra is known to the 
American public mainly as_ the 
founder of the famous Capistrano 
mission to which the swallows re- 
turn so promptly every March 19th. 
His fame does not rest however on 
this legend of the Capistrano mis 
sion. His claim to fame rests on 
solid foundations and his work still 
lives. He sowed the Catholic relig- 
ion, like the gardener of God which 
he was, by founding a series of mis- 
sions through California. Later 
missionaries built on the framework 
which he had erected. 


Junipera Serra was a Franciscan 
friar who sang his way from Mex- 
ico to California much as his found 
er, St. Francis, had sung across the 
hills of Umbria. He was born a 
simple peasant boy on the island of 
Majorca on November 24, 1713. 
His parents were pious, hard-work- 
ing farmers. They realized that 
their son had unusual abilities so 
they sent him to school where he 
delighted his teachers with his bril- 
liance. Young Miguel Joseph Ser- 


By Aune Tansey 





Father Serra himself seems now 
on the road which will lead to 
sainthood. The movement for his 
canonization is approaching its 


first formal steps. Two priests 
from Santa Barbara mission re- 
cently made a six months’ trip to 
Majorca, the Spanish mainland, 
and Italy in quest of data on the 
famous Franciscan’s origins and 
early days. 











ra was made a chorister and an aco- 
lyte in the parish church. 

There was never any spiritual 
struggle in the boy. From early 
childhood he was determined on be- 
coming a Franciscan. He applied 
himself to his studies so well that 
at seventeen he was able to take his 
first vows in the Franciscan Order. 
At his ordination he chose the musi- 
cal name of Junipero. The name 
suited his temperament which was 
sunny and hopeful, spiced with a 
keen sense of humor. 

If young Father Junipero had 
continued his brilliant scholastical 
career he might have achieved fame 


as a philosopher. He obtained th« 
degree of S.T.D. from the famous 
Lullian University and was ap 
pointed to the John Scotus chair of 
Philosophy. He held this post un 
til he left Spain. He was acquiring 
quite a reputation for his doctrinal 
learnings and for his gift of elo 
quence. To his own surprise he 
learned that he had a style of 
preaching which could move the 
stoniest of hearts. 

The superiors of Junipero Serra 
were congratulating themselves on 
having such a prodigy among them 
He was young, very religious and 
all that anyone could want in a 
friar. They little knew what was 
in the heart of Junipero Serra. He 
wanted to be a missionary to the In- 
dians in the New World. He was 
willing to renounce all the gifts 
which success had poured upon his 
head for the most humble and heart- 
breaking of apostolates. 

Junipero was more than a phil- 
osopher who knew that “The Truth 
shall make you free.” He was also 
something of a psychologist. He 
knew the rumpus that would be 
raised if he tried to follow the path 
in life which he wanted for his own. 
He had to lay plans carefully and 
secretly. He confided his ideas to 
one very dear friend, Father Fran- 
cisco Palou. The latter instantly de- 
cided that he would go wherever his 
friend went. So the two wrote se- 
cretly to the Comissario General of 
the foreign missions asking for mis- 
sionary assignments. Their requests 
were declined as the Comissario had 
the necessary five friars to fill his 
quota of missionaries for the next 
expedition to the New World and 
such expeditions did not set out verv 
often, 


The Comissario General failed to 
consider the weakness of human na- 
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ture. When his five chosen mis- 
sionaries looked out on the turbulent 
sea, counted the many sacrifices of a 


missionary’s life and recalled that 














































quite a few Franciscan missionaries 
had already been killed by the In- 
decided that 
discretion might be the better part 


dians, three of them 


of valor. In desperation the Com- 
issario General sent for Junipero 
Serra, Francisco Palou and request- 
ed them to bring another friar or 
two along so that the expedition 
would not, to the everlasting dis- 
vrace of the Franciscans, have to 
set out for the unknown without the 
necessary number of missionaries 
aboard. 

It was a stunning blow for the 
superiors of Junipero Serra to lose 
their dual philosopher and orator to 
the Indians of America, but as all 
the plans were laid, and as the 
young Junipero was quite deter- 
mined on following his own ideas, 
there was nothing they could do but 
relinquish him. He went to see his 
parents for the last time, said Mass 
on Easter Sunday in his parish 
church, and then set out for Mexico 
with his companions from the sem- 
inary. 

It took them 99 days to reach 
Vera Cruz from Cadiz. All aboard 
were close to starvation by the time 
landed. had blown 
them off their course and prevented 
them from landing anywhere for 





they Storms 


fresh supplies. 

The ecclesiastics of Mexico City 
felt quite honored at having Father 
Junipero Serra preach to the people 
of the city. His fame as a philoso- 
pher and orator had preceded him 
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to the New World. Every time it 
was known that he was to preach a 
sermon crowds flocked to the 
churches and overflowed them. He 
found it necessary to preach in the 
public squares. 

The ecclesiastics of Mexico City 
were anxious to keep this gifted 
preacher and they told him so, but 
he had other ideas on that subject 
too. He had come to serve the In- 
dians, to convert heathens to God. 
The people of Mexico City had their 
priests. It soon became apparent 
that this kind, simple-mannered, 
humble and mild man had a resolu- 
tion of iron. He would follow his 
vocation as he saw it. 
and 
him. 


Easy living 


adulation were abhorrent to 


first mission as- 
signment was to the Indians of the 
Serra Gorda area where the climate 
was so bad that missionaries re- 
turned from it in no time at all, but 
not Junipero. He remained at his 
post of duty. He studied the lan- 
the Indians so that he 
could converse with them and then 
threw himself into his missionary 
labors. He spent nine arduous years 
in the area. When his health be- 
came too bad he was recalled back 
to Mexico City and kept there 
preaching and giving missions for 


Father Serra’s 


guage of 


seven years. 

When the Jesuits were expelled 
from Lower California by royal de- 
the to take 
over their missions. Junipero was 
named Superior of the missions in 
the area. 

When the Spanish learned that 
Slavonic expeditions were headed 
southward, fearing encroachment on 
the lands which they had outlined 


cree, Franciscans had 


for themselves, the Spanish decided 
it was high time to explore and col- 
onize the territory. Governor Jose 
de Galvez was ordered by the Span- 
ish Government to build fortifica- 
tions at San Diego and Monterey 
and to occupy them. Missionaries 
were to ‘accompany the expedition 
headed by Gaspar de Portola, who 
also was named Governor of Cali- 
fornia. 

Father Junipero was delighted at 


Tove oe cape, quivers scans | | 
the thought of extending his mis- 
sionary territory. He demanded to 
the expedition himself 
Ships were fitted out and sent up 
On them Father Serra 
piled church bells, baptismal fonts, 


go with 
the coast. 


statues, candlesticks and vestments. 
Plans were carefully laid and St. 
Joseph was chosen as the patron of 
the expedition. 

Half of the expedition was car- 
ried on at sea while the other half 
went overland the San Blas 
islands to what is now San Diego. 


from 


Father Serra walked all of the way 
in his sandalled feet, often leaving 
the safety of the expedition to de- 
tour into lonely areas to visit with 
the missionaries in isolated 

who were under his command. 


posts 

He 
slept under the stars and sang his 
heart out at night around the blaz- 
ing campfire. 

The land expedition toiled over 
mountains 
Water 


desert 


sandy ravines, crossed 
and kept doggedly onward. 
were scarce and the 
seemed endless. However the far- 
ther north they travelled the more 
promising the terrain became. Soon 


holes 


they came upon trees and flowers. 
Beauty of scenery grew as_ they 
travelled until the Spaniards thought 
they had wandered into a kind of 
fairyland. It was indeed a wonder- 
ful country which the King had 
sent them to acquire for him. It 
was worthy of the sacrifices 

There was always a danger of 
Indian raids but none came. Occa- 
sionally at twilight the 
might catch a glimpse of a lone In- 


campers 


dian warrior silhouetted against the 
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sky on some hilltop watching down 
on the invaders, but no actual hos 
tility was experienced. 

Father Serra was near the point 
of exhaustion when they came upon 
Indians wearing clothes, which indi- 
cated that the second half of the ex 
pedition by sea had arrived 3e- 
fore long the land travellers reached 
San Diego and made contact with 
the ships on July 1, 1769. The ov- 
erland expedition took 46 days. It 
had been a killing journey for a 
priest past 57 years of age. 

As soon as Father Serra recov- 
ered his strength he set up the first 
mission in California at San Diego. 
He was so overjoyed that he hung 
bells in the trees and rang them joy- 
fully to announce to the Indians that 
divine worship was about to begin 
and that they were welcome. He 
used every means at his command 
to entice the Indians to the mission, 
even going to the extent of promis- 
ing a christening dress to the first 
Indian baby brought to the mission 
for baptism. Even the Indians’ 
craving for cloth was not sufficient 
bait. It was odd how the Indians 
desired cloth. They would go to 
any extremes to obtain it even when 
it meant raiding the mission at night 
and robbing the stores. They even 
slipped into camp at night and cut 
pieces out of the tents to carry away 
with them. 

Disease decimated the ranks of 
both the missionaries and the sol- 
diers at the little camp. The sea ex- 
plorers could not find the port of 
Monterey as they had been ordered 
to do. One disaster after another 


piled on them. The supply ships 
failed to arrive and their food ran 
desperately low. Portola, the leader 
of the expedition, decided to give up 
and return to Mexico, but Father 
Serra would not hear of that. What 
were a few hardships against the 
good that could be accomplished ? 
There were thousands of Indian 
souls to be saved. It was a rich and 
beautiful land which Spain would be 
proud to own. If they lost patience 
and turned back it might be years, 
or never, before the government 
sent out another expedition 

Portola listened in silence. He 
heard the grumbling of his men. He 
found the days of waiting unendur- 
able. Finally he compromised. They 
would wait until March 19th and no 
later. If the supply ships did not 
arrive by then California would be 
abandoned. Father Serra exhausted 
himself praying, but day and day 
passed and no ship came. The 19th 
of March arrived and no ship came 
with it. Father Serra then resolved 
that he would remain even though 
all the others left. He confided this 
resolution to Father Juan Crespie 
who decided to remain too. One of 
the ship captains promised he would 
remain with the two priests. 

All day of the 19th Father Serra 
stood on shore and stared out to sea. 
He could not believe that the saints 
would desert him, especially Saint 
Joseph for whom the expedition was 
named. It was early twilight when 


he sighted the white sail at sea 
which announced the arrival of the 
food ships. He called to the oth- 
ers in excitement, his heart thump 
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ing, his face flushed. The others 
looked seaward and saw it too, 
lhen darkness settled over the camp 
ind they had to wait the morning 
tor developments. No one could 
sleep. In the morning the San An- 
fonio arrived after nine months of 
sailing. California was saved. It 
was a day of triumph for Father 
Junipero Serra. No one knew then 
that it was also a triumph for the 
United States of America. 

The port of Monterey was found 
on June 3, 1770 and became a port 
of Castile. With the established 
Spanish control Father Junipero ex- 
panded his missionary work. He 
founded San Carlos mission on Car- 
mel Bay, then came San Gabriel, 
San Buenaventura, San Antonio, 
San Juan Capistrano and others. He 
inviegled the soldiers and sailors to 
help in the construction of these 
missions; stones were gathered and 
adobe bricks made. Father Juni- 
pero had a special love for Capis- 
trano because of the beauty of its 
location. Palm trees, orange trees 
and brilliant berried peppers shad- 
owed it. He almost lost his life at 
one time at Capistrano because of 
the treachery of an enemy Indian, 
however the quick wit of a young 
neophyte saved him. 

No matter how heavily the In- 
dians might raid the missions, even 
while arrows rained down on them, 
Father Serra would never raise a 
hand against them. ‘They are un- 
baptized,” he would tell the soldiers 
and shudder at the thought of any 
mortal being going before God in 
that state. 

















When he was able to settle down 

the mission of San Diego Father 
Serra learned how to sew in order 
to be able to teach the Indian con- 
vert women how to dress their chil- 
lren according to Christian stand- 
ards. Until he died the old priest 
was never without needle and thread 
in his spare The children 
received the dresses made for them 
with squeals of delight 


time. 


One night the Indians burned the 
newly-erected mission of San Diego 
to the ground. The old priest stood 
in the ruins the next morning and 
prayed, “Forgive them, Father, for 
they know not what they do.” 

The California apostolate was one 
long Gethsemane for Father Serra 
The food ships were always late 
Hunger was a frequent distress. 
His missions were destroyed by the 
people whom he came to save. How- 
ever it was the civil authorities who 
gave him the most pain. They were 
ruthless in their treatment of the In- 
dians, sending out punitive expedi- 
tions that undid in one night all 
that Junipero Serra had worked for 
ina year. The old priest loved the 
Indians in spite of their faults. He 
baptized 5,800 of them. At an ad- 
vanced age he found it necessary to 
return to Mexico himself and reach 
the ear of the Viceroy to complain 
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of how the civil authorities in Cal- 
While 
in Mexico he importuned the church 
officials and the government for 
more funds, more food, more church 


ifornia misused their power 


material and above all for more set- 
tlers. “Send the young men to the 
wonderful land,” he urged, “let 
them marry our Indian girls and 
unite our two peoples. 
and 
people . 

When the old Spanish friar had 
laid the groundwork for the Catho- 
lic Church in California God called 
him home. He died a very similar 
death to Saint Francis, but not be- 


It is a rich 


beautiful land for happy 


fore he left a permanent landmark 


in the land in honor of his 


Founder. 


new 


When the various ports were be 
ing discovered and named, he pro- 
tested to one of the seamen, ““What, 


is there to be no port for Saint 


Francis!” 

“If Saint Francis wants a port,” 
the hard-pressed seaman replied, 
“let him lead us to a good one.” 

It seemed as though the saint ac- 
cepted the challenge, for the next 
port discovered was the greatest one 
of all discovered by the Spanish and 
it was dutifully named at Father 
Serra’s request, San Francisco. 











day to day. 


Invoke Saint Anthony in Your Need Through the 
Perpetual Novena 


at 


Graymoor 


Since his death, St. Anthony’s fame as a restorer of lost things, as comforter of the 
afflicted, as a helper in necessities, and as a continuous worker of miracles has grown from 
His clients are numbered by the millions and their number increases apace. 
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We will be glad to receive petitions for remembrance in the Perpetual Novena to St. Anthony at Graymoor. A 
new Novena begins every Tuesday. Address: Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


to be prayed for in the Perpetual Novena at St. Anthony’s 
Shrine, and it is notable from the letters of thanksgiving which come to us that a great number of favors are granted. 
There is no better way one can show appreciation for favors received through St. Anthony’s intercession than by 
ly speaking, our main reliance, next to Divine Providence, 
for the wherewithal to pay the bills for their support is the alms contributed by Saint Anthony’s Clients. 
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The Eucharist : Our Life 


By Theodore C. . Vermilye 


VIII. WHO OFFERS SACRI- 
FICE AND WHY? 


AN’S approach to Divinity 
has ever been of a dual na- 
ture; an interchange of spir- 
itual values; a “covenant” or alli- 
‘oblations” 
offered to God, and greater gifts re- 


ance, involving gifts or ‘ 
ceived from God. In its higher forms 
it becomes a symbolical giving of the 
entire self and nature of man to 
God, rewarded by the symbolical 
reception of the divine Nature and 
Self of God into the inmost being 
of man. The mode of this approach 
(“latria” or divine worship) has 
usually taken the form of sacrifice; 
the offering of oblations upon an 
altar, by a priest acting in a dual 
capacity. He is at once the repre- 
sentative and spokesman of the 
community, and the representative 
and agent of Divinity. Through 
him, man approaches God with 
gifts; through him, God conveys 
His gifts of approval, forgiveness 
and blessing; bestows the gift of 
symbolic union with Himself. 
Reflection will show that the 
basis of this worship, this service 
or “liturgy”, is love: man’s instinc- 
tive love of God, and that the in- 
stinctive conviction of God’s re- 
sponse manifests humanity’s need 
of God’s love for man. From this 
we deduce that love is the motivat- 
ing force of the universe, and is 
characteristically divine; that divine 
love is perfect and complete; human 
love an imperfect and incomplete 
reflection of Divinity. We deduce 
also that God’s perfect love im- 
planted in man his instinctive desire 
to offer sacrificial ¢Oblations, by 
which he strove to: (1) adore and 
glorify Divinity, (2) acknowledge 
human sinfulness and dependence, 
(3) intercede .for himself and 


* 


PLACATVS 
ACCIPIAS 











others. We see that all sacrifices, 
primitive, pagan and Jewish, re- 
sulted from imperfect appreciation 
and appropriation of God’s love for 
man, as well as of God’s plan for 
man’s return of love for God. 
Therefore, that they typified and 
prefigured the one, perfect, all-suf- 
ficient Sacrifice of Pure and Perfect 
Love: the Sacrifice of the one Pure 





What is the Mass? What other 
names has it? Why is the Euchar- 
ist a Sacrifice? Who is the Priest- 
Victim? Who shares His Priest- 
houd? What is the “Priesthood of 
the Laity”? These are serious and 
important questions, affecting the 
life of every Catholic. Most peo- 
ple, lacking leisure for study, are 
deprived of knowledge vital to an 
intelligent and active participation 
in the life of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. In this series of articles, 
of which this is the eighth, a few 
of the answers are given in “cap- 
sule” form. The author will gladly 
supply reading lists to interested 
persons, and will be happy to dis- 
cuss related questions by letter. Ad- 
dress him in care of The Lamp, 
enclosing a three cent stamp for 
return. 











and Perfect Priest-Victim, Jesus 
Christ the God-Man. 

Animal sacrifices, both in pagan 
antiquity and under the Old Cove- 
nant of the Jewish Dispensation, ex- 
pressed personal identification of the 
offerer with the victim offered 
Sacrificial destruction of the victim 
typified voluntary return of the wor- 
shipper’s life to the Giver-of-Life; 
the oblation of its blood, poured 
out upon the altar, typified readi- 
ness of the sinful human worship- 
per to offer his own blood, in expia- 
tion of his sins. The dominant 
ideas were: (a) complete oblation 
of self to Divinity, (b) obliteration 
of the harmful effects of sin against 
Divinity, (c) restoration to intimate 
association with Divinity. Forming 
an integral part of the sacrificial act, 
there frequently was observed a 
sacramental eating and drinking of 
the flesh and blood of the sacrificed 
victim. Thus was typified restora- 
tion of co-operation, of unity, be- 
tween the divine and human par- 
ticipants in the mystical transaction. 
This was another manifestation of 
love: the desire to be penetrated, en- 
nobled and empowered by the ab- 
sorption of divine attributes, through 
participation in divine gifts. 
Throughout the whole transaction 
the motivating force is love; it is the 
offering of love, the need of love. 

In the New Testament Saint 
John informs us that “God is Love”. 
Theologians tell us that the love, 
one for another, of the three divine 
Persons of the Holy Trinity is the 
Bond which makes them One and 
Indivisible; constitutes them the ac- 
tivating force of all life and being. 
This divine force of love creates 
and sustains the universe, takes man 
up into and unites him with God, 
endows him with eternal life. If 
man responds and co-operates, this 
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ivine love fits him for an eternity 

f fully developed, perfect life, in 
the animating radiation of the bene- 
ficent love of God. Our Lord as 
second Person of the Trinity, em- 
hodies, personifies and conveys the 
perfect love of God for man; as 
Perfect Man, embodies, personifies 
ind conveys the perfect love of man 
for God. It is evident that His 
Sacrifice was the perfect realization 
and fulfillment of all that had been 
dimly typified in all partial and im- 
perfect sacrifices since the begin- 
ning of time. 

In His Sacrifice, Jesus Christ, 
perfect High Priest of the world, 
offered Himself, only pure Victim 
in the world, upon the altar of the 
Cross. This was the only sacrifice 
in world history which was complete 
and propitiary, fulfilling all the re- 
quirements of perfect sacrifice. It 
alone was able to efface the sins of 
the whole human race, restore man- 
kind to God's ensure man’s 

It was the 


favor, 
eternal life with God. 


Sacrifice of Love, offered to the 
Father of Love by Love Incarnate, 
through the Spirit of Love, the Holy 
Ghost. It wrought the restoration 
of that perfect interplay of love be- 
tween heaven and earth which was 
willed by the Creator and lost 
through the wilful disobedience of 
creation. 

The almighty wisdom of Jesus 
Christ, High Priest of the New 
Covenant, provided the method by 
which this unique Sacrifice would 
repeatedly be made present before 
God and man; continually offered 
and pleaded by and for mankind. 
“On the day before He suffered,” 
Christ bequeathed to His Mystical 
Body the precious Memorial of His 
Love, the Eucharistic Sacrifice, the 
perpetuation of the Oblation of- 
fered by Him in His physical Body. 
He identified the consecrated Ele- 
ments of the Eucharist with Him- 
self; the offering of con- 
secrated Elements with His eternal 
Offering. As a part of this all- 


those 
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holy, saving, sacrificial act, He be- 
stowed the Sacrament of His im- 
molated Body and Blood; prom- 
ised that participation therein would 
fill communicants with His Life, 
His Power, His Love. He gave His 
Church the Sacrifice-Sacrament of 
Love, the Eucharistic Mysteries: 
Mass and Holy Communion. 

Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, 
has written: “As the divine Re- 
deemer offered Himself as Head of 
the human race, so in this ‘pure 
oblation’ He offers not only Him- 
self as Head, but the mystical mem- 
bers of His Body as well. In this 
Sacrifice the faithful offer to the 
eternal Father.” Christ commanded 
the Church to “Eat, Drink, Do 
This.” His Sacrifice is ours be- 
cause we are the Church, His Mys- 
tical Body. We offer His Sacrifice 
of Love, which is also our loving 
sacrifice of self; we feed on Love 
In this Mystery, “we 
Christ 


Incarnate. 


live, now not we but lives 


in us.” 








tion of ecclesiastical critics. 


Preaching Stole, all colors 
Confession Stole 
Burse and Stole Sets 


Copes 


Mass Vestments 


Address: 








Graymaor 
Tabernacle Guild 


ments of the most approved form, the Graymoor 
Sisters have deservedly won the high commenda- 


Benediction Burse, Stole and Veil 


Gor a Vacation or 
Week-end 


By specializing in the making of liturgical Vest- 


$5.00—$15.00 received. 


3.00— 10.00 
5.00— 15.00 
25.00— 50.00 
35.00—100.00 
30.00—100.00 


Reservations should be made a week or more 
in advance. Send a stamped addressed envelope 


for reply. 


SISTER M. FRANCIS, S. A. 
Our Lady’s Hostel 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


FRANCISCAN SISTERS OF THE 
ATONEMENT 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


Our Lady’s Hostel at Graymoor is a beautiful 
building on the Convent grounds and offers to 
ladies an ideal place in which to spend a vacation 
or a week-end. Sick or nervous guests are not 


The Hostel is reached within an hour and a 
half from the time of boarding the train at Grand 
Central Station in New York, including the time 
of the taxi from the Peekskill Station to the 
Hostel at the foot of the Mount of the Atone- 
ment at Graymoor. 
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Lesson 


Linda 


By John A. Degryse 
1K 


HE door marked 303 yawned 

briefly. A nurse emerged 

with a lunch tray—and al- 
most collided with an intern, just 
about to enter the room. Dismiss- 
ing with a smile the nurse’s apolo- 
gies, he glanced at the untouched 
food. “I was going to drop in for 
a moment to have a word with her 
but—” He gave an_ expressive 
shrug 

“It is the same everv dav,” the 
nurse teld him. “She simply re 
fuses to eat.” 

“Very strange. She is well over 
that pneumonia and ought to eat 
something,” he commented, moving 
on 

Linda shared 303 with someone 
almost twice her age; Maria Ross 
was the name. A _ sophisticated 
smile would curve Linda’s lips as 
one by one the blue beads of a ros- 
ary slipped through Maria’s fingers. 
But deep down she wished that she 
could have faith like this good-na- 
tured woman. 

It was Saturday afternoon and 
from her window overlooking the 
public park Linda watched warmly- 
clad youngsters playing in the snow. 
Their gleeful cries served to make 
her more keenly aware of her own 
heartache. The little girl in blue 
swooping down yonder hill on a 
sled brought thoughts of Janie. Had 
Dick been able to see her—just 
once! It) was wrong, horribly 
wrong! She and Dick had had a 








Mania - 


“It is the same every day” the nurse told him. “She simply refuses to eat.” 


“right” to a share of happiness in 
this world. She regarded the death 
ff her husband as being the u'timate 
in calamity because her idea of 
eternity was one of vague uncer- 
tainties —a land of shades and 
shrouds, one might say. According 
to her way of thinking, she was a 
“good” woman; acknowledged a 
Higher Power and faithfully paid 
her taxes. So why hadn’t such a 
bitter blow been dealt someone more 
deserving of it? 

Linda knew that Dick had left 
her many things for which she 
should be grateful. There was, for 
instance, the sturdy eight-room brick 
home in the suburbs. And there 
was Janie! Her rusty curls and 
eves the color of a robin’s egg were 
a constant reminder of him. The 
mite was not old enough yet to 
know what the telegram meant. Its 
arrival several weeks ago had cast a 
grim shadow across Linda’s life. 
The message was brief, heartless. 
Dick had died from injuries sus- 
tained in an accident at sea. 

It seemed so unfair. Before en- 
tering the Navy he had already 
made a mark in the literary field. 
The royalties from his two novels 


would provide Linda with a com- 
fortable income for many years. But 
now that he would never be coming 
home again, everything, a steady in- 
come included, had suddenly lost all 
meaning. Dick’s mother, trying to 
be helpful, had suggested that Linda 
sell the house and come live with 
her. Before Linda had had a chance 
to think it over, a pneumonia germ 
caused her to be whisked off to the 
hospital. 

“Janie would be better living with 
you,” Linda insisted, when Dick’s 
mother (who had taken Janie into 
her home,) would speak of the 
child when visiting Linda. “At 
least you know how to make her 
happy!” At first her mother-in- 
law hadn’t taken the remark seri- 
ously, but when, long after the cri- 
sis had been successfully passed, 
Linda continued to cling to this line 
of thought, it troubled her. For it 
was clear that the girl was deter- 
mined not to recover. 

During the weeks that they’d 
been sharing 303, Maria Ross had 
grown very fond of Linda, and 
wished with all her heart to help 
her. Maria understood Linda’s 
grief—because she too had “lost” 
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her husband in the war. But her 
leep Catholicity had acted as a balm 
to soothe sorrow’s bitter wounds. 
Her faith enabled Maria to see that 
her husband’s physical “death” 
would only separate them for a 
little while (viewed in the light of 
eternity) and that by Masses, pray- 
ers and good works, she could reach 
beyond the grave to help him—if he 
needed help. 

One day she explained all that to 
Linda when she wanted to know 
what Maria meant by “the Com- 
munion of Saints.” 


“T wish that I could believe that,” 
Linda said. 

“Perhaps vou will some day,”” was 
Maria’s sympathetic response. “God 
often permits sorrows to enter our 
lives in order that He may draw us 
closer to Himself.” Maria said 
nothing further on that particular 
subject, knowing that while it is 
commendable to give well-informed 
answers about things Catholic when 
asked by non-Catholic enquirers, it 
would be quite “a different cup of 
tea,” (as her British aunt would 
say,) to keep doctrines 
down their throats. But in her heart 
she prayed, “Jesus and Mary help 
her!” 

When supper arrived the chil- 
dren were still playing in the park. 
Linda continued to stare down at 
them, ignoring the tray of food be- 
side her bed and the nurse’s coax- 
ing admonition to “try a bit of that 
soup and custard anyway.” She 
knew that the doctors and nurses at 
Saint Anne’s wanted her to get well. 
Their little acts of kindness were 
deeply resented. Didn’t they real- 
ize that it would require a great 
deal more than human courage to 
face a lifetime without the person 
who meant more than life itself ? 

During visiting period that eve- 
ning Marion, one of Maria’s daugh- 
ters came to visit her mother. Mar- 
ion was a big girl for her age and 
looked at you out of eyes that 
danced and sparkled like her moth- 
er’s. It was evident that the girl 
was devoted to her mother and vis- 
ited the hospital regularly, when she 
might have used the extra time for 


shoving 


recreation after 
school all day. 


attending high 
This evening she 
was strangely silent. Maria was 
quick to notice Marion’s lips, drawn 
tightly to hold back the tears which 
made her eyes glisten. Finally, and 
only after much coaxing did the girl 
confide what was troubling her. It 
seemed that, shortly after Maria’s 





Under the Ruby Lamps 
Soft Glow 


‘Heaven's Light forever shines 


Earth’s shadows fly.”—Shelley 


In this rose-lit place of Beauty 

Hearts ever turn from grief and fear, 
To dwell in shining solace 

Beside “still waters’ there. 


The weary soul may touch the Hem 
And so become aware 
Of His kind arms enfolding 


In Love's eternal care. 


Under the ruby Lamp’s soft glow, 
The heart will say, “I found 
Streams of Living Waters... . 


I trod on Holy Ground!” 


—Stella Muse Whitehead 





removal to the hospital, the lady 
from whom she was renting a flat 
for herself and two daughters took 
advantage of the situation by telling 
Marion that more rent would have 
to be paid per month—or move. 
Marion refused, accepting the land- 
lady’s month’s notice instead. Mar- 
ion and her younger sister had been 
unsuccessful in their efforts to find 
another place. Only another ten 
days remained. 

“It’s a shame,” she concluded, 
her fingers balling up into twin fists. 
“And after poor dad giving his 
life—for people like Mrs. Hobbs!” 


Maria was silent. She was try- 
ing valiantly not to have unchari- 
table thoughts about the unscrupu- 
lous landlady. 

“When Communists in this town 
have nowhere to live—they tust 
seize new living quarters for their 
families,” reminded Marion. “One 
can hardly blame them!” There 
was an unusual hardness in her 
voice. 

“But that is not the Catholic way, 
dear.” Maria’s voice was one of 
gentle rebuke. “It’s very wrong to 
trample on the property rights of 
others. Only cowards and weak- 
lings do such things. I have a bet- 
ter idea.” 

“Yes?” Marion raised a quizzical 
eyebrow. 

“Beginning tonight let us—you 
and Bernice and I, start a novena 
to Our Lady of Perpetual Help.” 

“A super idea!” 
ply. “With her assistance it will be 
Her long 


dark lashes screened her eves for a 


was Marion’s re- 


easy to find another #1 


moment. 


Then, in a penitent tone, 
Gosh, Mom, Bernice and I should 
have told you about what was hap- 
pening. But we didn’t want you to 
he worrving ‘specially when vou 
were so ill.” 

“T understand,” Maria said. You 
and Bernice are always trying to 
make things easy for me... .” 

Linda couldn’t sleep that night. 
It was strange for her to be con- 
cerned about Maria’s predicament. 
The dear woman had such faith! It 
would be a shame if she were dis- 
appointed. But would she be, Linda 
wondered. 

“Your house has eight rooms— 
you could help her,” prodded Con- 
science. 

“T can’t help her. I’m not going 
to live. Besides, why should I make 
her happy when I’m—so—miser- 
able?” Tears of self-pity misted 
her eyes. 

Suddenly, as she was wiping 
away her tears with a lace-bordered 
handkerchief, she found that she 
was back in her own parlor. Op- 
posite her sat Dick, resplendent in 
his officer’s blue. 

“We'll be together again sooner 
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than you think,” he said, putting a 
consoling arm across her trim 
shoulders. Then, in a low whisper, 
“There is something very wonderful 
about you, darling. Don’t change 
ever—” A moment in his arms, 
then she was watching him saunter 
down the tree-guarded avenue for 
the last time. 

Linda opened her eyes. She had 
been dreaming. A cold moon’s sil- 
very radiance stretched across her 
bed. Snowflakes, like specks of 
tinsel danced against the window’s 
frosty panes. A moaning wind 
whipped the snow into great feath- 
ery clouds, indicating that General 
Winter had at last launched his all- 
out attack. 

The wind seemed to whisper 
“Don't change—ever!”) Linda bur- 
ied her head in the pillow—and 
sobbed great shuddering sobs. 

“T’ve let Dick down—I’ve 
changed—so very much.” For the 
first time since his death she was 
looking at herself in the merciless 
light of reality: saw how miserably 
she had failed to live up to Dick’s 
expectations. “Coward—weakling !” 
taunted the wind. It was true, she 
acknowledged. Every word of it. 
An intense feeling of shame surged 
through her. She couldn’t help con- 
trasting her life to that of her 
roommate. Maria carried an equally 
heavy cross of bereavement—but 
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was daily refusing to walk down the 
road of dispair. 

Gradually the chains of bitterness 
and self-pity slipped away. For a 
long time—minutes or hours—she 
didn’t notice, Linda gazed at the 
swirling whiteness powdering the 
grim starkness of the trees. A plan 
was slowly taking shape in her 
brain. Eight rooms were really too 
many. The oak panelled dining 
room downstairs, could, with a few 
alterations, be turned into two fair- 
sized bedrooms. Janie would be 
thrilled to have a room all for her- 
self! And then there was the par- 
lor. It was far too big—now that 
there would be no more company to 
entertain of a Sunday afternoon. 
“T’'ll get Mr. Willis, the carpenter, 
to partition it off so as to make a 
small parlor—and a study,” she de- 
cided. An ideal spot to work on 
that book she’d been intending to 
write long before Dick went away. 
Dick’s old friend and _ publisher 
said she had a talent for writing— 
once she’d shown him a story of 
hers that had been published by a 
magazine for children. It prompted 
him to urge her to write a book of 
juvenile stories. Well, this time 
she’d do it! 

Maria was not sleeping either. 
Linda had not meant to “spring” 
her surprise until morning. But 
sensing that Maria was very much 


worried about what Marion had told 
her, Linda said softly, “I think your 
‘Lady’ is really going to help you.” 
Before Maria could say a word, 
Linda, in low whispers, told all 
about what she had decided to do 
“You and your daughters are to be 
my guests,” she finished, as excited 
as a child with a new toy. “Those 
four rooms upstairs will make a fine 
apartment.” 


“But we couldn’t impose 
you—” 

“Nonsense,” said Linda. “Janie 
and I will be only too delighted to 
have you and the girls stay with us 
You and I shall be out of here in 
time for your moving day. It will 
be fun getting you all settled at my 
house.” Maria was silent with 
gratitude. 

“Perhaps when we are together 
and well again—” Linda was fum) 
ling for words. ‘“Well—maybe you 
would be good enough to tell me a 
whole lot more about that ‘Lady’— 
and about the lighthouse which you 
claim was set up by her Son to 
euide us safely into the Harbor of 
eternal happiness.” 

“Gladly,” was Maria’s reply. A 
delightful drowsiness engulfed Lin- 
da as she listened to the wind’s low 
lullaby. It seemed to be murmur- 
ing, “For it is in giving that we re- 
ceive.” 
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Au Aucient Dele 


By Mary Frances Kehoe 


vy 


OVERTY was widespread 

during the Middle Ages, but 

the Church had many ways of 
alleviating the distress of the needy. 
Her monasteries were ever open to 
relieve the poor and the sick. Her 
religious orders were a great army 
if relief workers. Besides aid thus 
given, there were charitable doles 
established by men and women of 
wealth. After the Reformation the 
greater number of the monasteries 
were abolished and most of the 
private doles ceased to exist. Of 
the three medieval doles still func- 
tioning in England, the Tichborne 
Dole is the oldest and the most re- 
markable. 

The Tichborne family has its 
reots deep in Saxon soil; in fact it 
was already old when William of 
Normandy landed at Hastings, and 
time has only added to its venerable 
reputation for piety and charity. As 
with all ancient families, the history 
of Tichborne Manor is rich in tra- 
dition. Numerous legends and beau- 
tiful customs still survive even amid 
the encroachments of modern life. 
No more beautiful family custom 
can be imagined than the yearly dis- 
tribution of the Tichborne Dole, a 
custom which has come down prac- 
tically unchanged through eight 
centuries. 

Sir Roger Tichborne, a_ brutal, 
roistering baron of the twelfth cen- 
tury, had a beautiful wife, saintly 
as her husband was sinful. The 
Lady Mabella was an heiress in her 
own right, and oddly enough, Sir 
Roger permitted her the use of her 
own money, an unusual concession 
for those times and one that must 
have gained grace for him in the 
end. The lady of the manor was 


an angel of mercy to the peasants 
on the estate, nursing them in ill- 
ness and providing food and cloth- 





Editor’s Note: 


A few weeks ago that well-known 
weekly Life carried a pictorial ac- 
count of what it characterized as 
the “Tichborne Tragedy.” In this 
article we are given a glimpse of 
the more edifying aspect of how 
the ancient Tichborne Dole came 
to be instituted by a Catholic lady 
for the relief of the poor and the 
needy—a charity which continues 
even to this day. 











ing during the long winters when 
less fortunate peasants on other es- 
tates lost many of their number 
through cold and starvation. 

But the Lady Mabella wore her- 
self out with her charitable labors. 
When she came to die, her greatest 
anxiety was what would happen to 
her poor pensioners when she was 
no more. Certainly no help could 
be expected from Sir Roger, who 
sut the 
lady thought he might be bound by 


sneered at all good works. 


a promise, for he never broke his 
word once given. Could she win 
this promise ? 

Calling him to her bedside, she 
begged him to promise that after 
her death he would set aside a cer- 
tain number of acres on which to 
grow wheat, the wheat to be made 
into flour for the poor, and the dole 
to be distributed on the feast of Our 
Lady’s Annunciation. Would he not 
promise this? 

The request struck the baron’s 
evil fancy. “Surely I will promise 
you this, lady,” he jeered, “and you 
yourself shall name the amount of 
land to be set aside. Nothing can be 
easier. You are wise to ask me.” 
Here Sir Roger snatched from the 
hearth a blazing fagot already half 
consumed. He held the brand aloft 


and laughed. “My dear,” he sneered, 
“T promise you solemnly I will set 
aside as much land as you can walk 
around before this fagot burns 
down.” 

The dying woman clasped her 
hands and prayed a few minutes 
while her husband contemptuously 
watched her moving lips. Then she 
struggled to a sitting posture and 
commanded her devoted attendants 
to set her on her feet. Weeping 
they carried her over the threshold 
and placed her upright. But she 
could not stand, for her weakness 
was that of the dying. Still she 
would not give up, and while her 
husband, now ashamed and remorse- 
ful, held aloft the burning fagot, the 
intrepid woman began to crawl for- 
ward on hands and knees. 

The wind, which had been high, 
suddenly fell and the light from the 
fagot shone clear in the motionless 
air. Night shadows gradually fell 
but the flame still held steady. The 
Lady Mabella slowly disappeared 
from the eyes of her women, who 
wept and prayed as they waited for 
her return. At last slowly, slowly 
she crawled into view, her travail 
completed. In her crawl against 
death she had encircled twenty- 
three acres! 

Lying exhausted but triumphant, 
again she called her husband to her 
side and asked him to repeat sol 
emnly the promise he had made her 
Ashamed at his own brutality, Sir 
Roger solemnly declared he would 
keep the promise. Lady Mabella 
then warned him that the dole must 
never cease, for if such a thing 
should happen, great misfortunes 
would overtake the Tichborne fam- 
ily. Even the very name of Tich- 
borne would die out. As a sign that 
this would happen, she prophesied 
that there would come a generation 
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of seven sons which would be fol- 
lowed by a generation of seven 
daughters. Sir Roger, impressed by 
the dying woman’s warning, prom- 
ised to observe all her wishes faith- 
fully and the Lady Mabella died in 
peace. 

For hundreds of years the Tich- 
borne Dole was faithfully distrib- 
uted on Lady Day. Then in 1796 a 
Sir Henry Tichborne decided that 
the distribution of the flour was a 
nuisance. Consequently he abolished 
the dole and gave its value in money 
to the poor instead. But so many 
misfortunes fell upon his house that 
he restored the dole, afraid that 
Lady Mabella’s prophecy would 
come true in his day. This inter- 
ruption in the history of the dole is 
the only one recorded in hundreds 
of years. 

Each year thousands of pounds 
of flour are distributed to the vil- 
lage folk of Tichborne. The cere- 
mony, which is one of the high 
lights of village life in Tichborne, 
is open to the public, and curious 
crowds assemble to witness this sur- 
vival of medievalism in a Protest- 
ant country. The Tichborne fam- 
ily chaplain dressed in surplice and 
stole and usually attended by some 
member of the family as acolyte, be- 
gins the ceremony by offering pray- 
ers for the repose of Lady Mabella’s 


soul—prayers so hardly earned! 
The Catholics present join in the 
prayers while the Protestants listen 
respectfully. The flour is then 





Autumn Etching 


So long I shall remember 

A distant yesterday— 

The sheep in sloping meadows 
And fields of sun-sweet hay, 
The cornstalks’ brittle whisper 
And pumpkin vines a-sprawl, 
The rustle of dry grasses 
When nuts began to fall. 

So long I shall remember 

As winds blow high and chill, 
The acrid tang of wood-smoke 
And Autumn on a hill! 


—Inez Clark Thorson. 











sprinkled with holy water, after 
which two family servants distrib 
ute it. Each man, woman, and child 
in the village receives a certain num 
ber of pounds of flour. 

Readers of this account will nat 
urally be tempted to dismiss the 
legend as another Lady Godiva 
story. The lovely Lady Godiva, 
buying exemption from taxation for 
her people by riding nude through 


the village of Coventry at the con 
mand of a brutal husband, seems t 
be paralleled by the legend of a dy 
ing woman crawling through the 
night to win subsistance for her dis- 
tressed tenantry. Certainly there is 
a resemblance, but there is a greatet 
difference, for no documentary evi 
dence is offered to support the truth 
of the Lady Godiva legend, whereas 
there is a fair amount of evidence in 
favor of the Tichborne legend. 

We have historical proof that in 
early medieval times a Sir Roger 
Tichborne married a Lady Mabella 
from the Isle of Wight, an heiress 
in her own right. After her death 
he had a chapel built in her mem 
ory. Moreover the deed for this 
chapel still exists and can be seen 
by anyone interested. Any reliable 
person, who wishes to do so, may 
be permitted to examine the Tich 
borne family tree. Here is recorded 
irrefutable evidence of the genera 
tions of seven sons followed by the 
generation of seven daughters 
There is besides, the almost unin 
terrupted yearly distribution of the 
flour over a protracted period ot 
eight centuries. Lastly—and this 1s 
by no means lacking in significance 
—the twenty-three acres, foundation 
of the dole, have always been known 
” in memory of the 
heroic deed of a saintly woman 


as “The Crawls, 
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he QR that zestful, healthful, 
wide-awake feeling take E-Z 
Vitamin Tablets.”’ 

“If you are nervous and run- 
lowr, if you want to be strong and 
healthy, then by all means take 
Doctor John’s All-Purpose Tonic.” 

“If you lack energy and pep, if 
vou are all fagged out and have that 
‘morning after’ feeling all the time, 
then you too must take Eternal 
Youth Mineral Oil.” 

And so on and on the same bom- 
hardment of nonsense, at least non- 
sense to a large extent, is unleashed 
igainst the American public through 
the medium of the radio. Besides 
heing boring at times, such glib talk 
is positively harmful with its all too 
permanent effect upon its audiences 
Anvthing advertised from a dan- 
lruff remover to a scientific corn 
plaster is destined, we are told, to 
contribute to our general well being 
and to our health. The unfortunate 
fact is not the failure of the “mir 
acle worker” or of the panacea in 
its function but rather the total ab- 
sorption on the part of people in 
this business of health. Folks soon 
hegin thinking that bodily health is 
the most important factor in the 
world. 

Even we Catholics drink from the 
polluted streams of exaggerated ad- 
vertising. The health of the body 
is so vital we are told. The health 
of the body is so essential—we soon 
begin to believe. And it is true that 
such health is vital and essential to 
a reasonable degree, but never at the 
expense of forgetting the health of 
the soul. In the scale of values, if 
Americans gave as much attention 
and as much time proportionately to 
the care of the soul as they do to 
the welfare of the body, then Amer- 
ica would become such a nation of 
saints such as never before has ten- 
nanted the earth. 

It is perfectly all right and in ac- 


cord with Christian morality to be 
concerned about the health, to take 
medicines, remedies, and cures, and 
to use soaps, powders, lotions, and 
whatever you wish. But what is 
the value of tons of these sundries 
if the soul’s health is on its last 
legs? What is the value of a pretty 
face or figure if the soul is mired in 
sin? What is the use of worrying 
about the type of bread one eats if 
he fails to partake of the Bread of 
Life? Too often bodily health and 
spiritual anemia co-exist in the same 
creature of God, a queer combina- 
tion of bodily prowess and spiritual 
weakness, of bodily beauty and of 
spiritual decay. 

Everything must be kept in its 
proper relation. The body exists 
for the sake of the soul, not vice- 
versa. The body is the handmaid, 
not the master, of the soul in the 
grand adventure of travelling heav- 
enward so that a disregard of this 
fundamental law gives the world its 
most tragic figures. For the world’s 
tragedies are not bombings and 
earthquakes, famines and floods, but 
rather the men and women, the boys 
and girls who scorn, ignore, or ne- 
glect the health of the God-fash- 
ioned soul. Each human soul is in- 
finitely precious, bought at the price 
of the Blood of the Son of God; its 
value is greater than all the treas- 
ures of the world, or of a thousand 
worlds 

Our Blessed Lord puts life and 
all that it embraces in the proper 
perspective. Place the calm question 
of the Master against all the fever- 
ish strivings after bodily health and 
comfort: “What does it profit a man 
if he gains the whole world and suf- 
fers the loss of his soul?” There’s 
little room for quibbling here. 
There’s no need for textual inter- 
pretation. “Or what exchange shall 
a man give for his soul?” 

And so—we can take a healthy, a 


Watch Your Health!" 


By Titus Cranny, S.A. 


sane view on health. We can play 
golf, we can go swimming if we 
wish to. We can use tonics for a 
peppy feeling if we need to. We 
can employ cosmetics, lotions, and 
perfumes if we desire to. But all 
these things in their proper order. 
We're not Puritans. We know that 
the body is good and that its health 
is important for the health of the 
soul. 


In this business of health we must 
keep our feet on the ground. Health 
of the body is important, but health 
of the soul is vital. It’s far, far 
worse, infinitely so, to have a can- 
cerous growth of sin devouring the 
soul than to have some malignant, 
ravenous growth destroying the 
body. It’s far more horrible to lack 
the vitamin of divine grace by 
which the soul lives than to be with- 
out niacin, riboflavin, or any other 
vitamin. 

Christ has given us the way. It 
is Himself. “I am the Way” He 
speaks from the pages of Holy 
Scripture. No longer does He walk 
the lakesides of Galilee, no longer 
does His hand cleanse the leper, His 
smile soothe the aching heart. But 
Christ, the Divine Physician, still 
lives and His means are in His 
Church. The Sacraments, the Mass, 
prayer—these are the means of di- 
vine life. They channel life to the 
soul. They put the soul in health 
and they keep it there. The Sacra- 
ments are God’s blessed medicines 
and foods for man’s spiritual health 
and development; they are the in- 
ventions of divine love to enable the 
creatures of His hands to preserve 
spiritual health in this life on earth 
so that they may share it with Him 
even more intimately in the man- 
sions of eternity. 

So do watch your health! But 
remember, it’s the health of the 
soul that really matters. 
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Books Reviewed on this page or otherwise listed may be ordered from The Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N. Y. 


OUR LADY OF LIGHT. By C. Bar- 
thas and G. da Fonseca, S. J. Mil- 
waukee: Bruce. $2.50. 

To those who are interested in the 
message which Our Lady of Light has 
announced for our momentous and tur- 
bulent times and who would sincerely 
know more about the visitations of 
Mary to the three simple seers of Fa- 
tima, this exhaustive work will be a 
veritable textbook. Proceeding from 
Canon Barthas’ French adaptation of 
the writings of Gonzaga da Fonseca, a 
noted Portuguese scholar, the volume 


s separated into five parts which deal 
with the immediate events of the ap- 
paritions, the subsequent period of per- 
secution and pilgrimage, and the vir- 
tues and heroic sacrifices of the little 
children, once noted but for their in- 


significance An excellent document- 





ary section gathers together certain ac- 
counts of miracles, both spiritual and 
physical, which have occurred at this 
twentieth century Lourdes, along with 
the pronouncements of the Portuguese 
bishops and the Holy Father. Even a 
detailed account of the cross-examin- 
ations of the children by civil and ec- 


clesiastical au 


horities is afforded for 
reference I f 





ndeed, “Our Lady of 
Light” is worthy to be an echo of 
Mary's voice bearing the timely mes 
ie ot her Immaculate Heart to the 
souls of the English-speaking peoples 
of the world E. W. 

OUR LADY OF GUADALUPI By 
C. S. Sp. New York: 
Catholic Book Publishing C« $2.00 


George Lee, 


Never has Our Lady of Guadalupe 
appeared in so radiant a light to the 
literary world as on the pages of Fa- 
ther Lee’s delightful work 


will find in “Our Lady of Guadalupe” 


Readers 


not only a devotional book but one that 
is historically sound. The author re- 
lates details of the five apparitions and 
records but a few of the miracles and 
fruits which followed in their wake 
With Father Lee we are able to visual- 
ize Our Lady on the hill at Tepeyac ap- 
pearing not only to Juan Diego but to 
all Americans, shedding her light and 
graces not only on Mexico, but on all 
the New World —S.S 


k 
WHAT SHOULD WE THINK OF 

THE BROTHER'S VOCATION, By 

Rev. Edward F. Garesché, S. J. The 

Vista Maria Press, 8 West 17th St., 

New York. 15 Cents. 

Here is a timely little booklet that 
will be helpful to many pious souls who 
long to devote their skill and talent to 
the service of God, but from a lack of 
knowledge or a spirit of deep humility, 
feel they cannot aspire to the religious 
life. It points out the great need for 
earnest young men to devote them- 
selves as Brothers to the service of the 


CI 


urch in manifold ways. 


FOUR STARS OF HELL. By Laur 
ence Critchell, New York: Declan X 
McMullen. $3.75 
This is a wellwritten account of the 

history of the 101st Airborne Division 
especially of the 501st Regiment 

from the brief days of training in the 
Georgia hills (the real tests were on 
the European battlefields) through D 
Day in Normandy, the fall and winter 
of 1944-45 in Holland, at Bastogne dur 
ing the German break, and spear 
ing the final drive into Germany. It is 
wn account trom the individual soldiers 
the solitary fightingmen “who have 
possessions except their lives,” 


with their reactions to the movement, 


the tremendous strain and hardship of 


modern warfare, where there can be no 





courage with 


mterest not only the relatives and 
friends of the men in arms but every 


American x. 3 





NOTICE 


The growth of our Religious Com- 
munity and its manifold activities in 
missionary and other works, entails a 
vast amount of correspondence with a 
consequent heavy outlay for postage. We 
will be grateful if our friends will re- 
member this fact and enclose a few extra 
postage stamps in any letters they send 
us. 


The Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


THE ROYAL HOUSE OF BEAI 
PRE. By Georges Belanger, C. SS 
R. St. Alphonsus Bookshop, Basili 
que Ste-Anne, P. Q. $1.50 
“Royal House of Beaupre” is an in 

teresting account of the devotion of the 

Canadian people to their great Patron 

ess, Saint Anne. It is Inspiring to dis 

cover how Saint Anne followed the 
first Breton settlers of Canada and be 
came their patroness, never ceasing & 
shower blessings and favors upon them 
and helping them to preserve the unity 
of their faith With his historical 
sketch of the Shrine of Saint Anne at 

Beaupre, the author includes also the 

other shrines built in honor of our 

saint and shows the spread of devotior 
to her in America, especially in Can 


ada and the United States. In regard 





to the Canadian people, I do not sav 





“the growth” of their devotion, | 


their devotion to Saint Anne has ab 


yecause 


ways been strong and ardent. But her 


shrines have developed and enlarged 


because of the great increase of the 
number of pilgrims who wish to share 
in the benefits that the Mother of Marv 


bestows upon her grandchildren, whe 


trust so much in her 

Let all Americans read this devo- 
tional and historical account of the 
Royal House of Beaupre, that they 
might come to know good Saint Anne 


better and share in the loving protee 


rik EAGLI AND THE CROSS 
Prince Hubertus zu Lowenstein. New 
York Phe Mac Millan 


nS./0 


Company 
Here is an historical novel in whict 
the scene is laid about the court of T1 
berius, Emperor of Rome, and which ts 
interesting and informative reading re 
garding the conditions of the Romar 
Empire in the days immediately after 
Christ’s Resurrection. Marcius, a H) 
bernian from Armagh, has been sent 
from Palestine bearing the sacred lance 
which pierced the side of the Redeem 
er on the Cross. Though Rome is still 
steeped in paganism, the overtones of 
the triumph of the Cross are commenc- 


ing to sound across Europe. a 
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Ever wish you were 
addin ? 


You remember him... a 


He was the lucky fellow who found a 
magic lamp. It gave him everything he 
wished for—from diamond-crusted palaces - 


to a sultan’s daughter as his bride. 


You've probably wished a lot of times for a 
a miracle like this to happen to you. Maybe ue 
not for out-of-this-world treasures, but for 8 
something that will take care of the things 
that are bound to come up. 


Like medical expenses, or college for the aa 
kids. Or maybe just for the nice, safe feel- Ls 
ing it gives you to have some extra money 2 x 


put aside for the future, 


Though no magic is involved, there is a 
way to give you this security. The Payroll 3 
Savings Plan. Or, if you're not eligible for 
the Payroll Plan but have a checking ac- + 


count, the new Bond-a-Month Plan. cr 


Either way, it’s almost unbelievable how =) 
quickly your money accumulates. 

Where else can you get such a safe, gen- 
erous return on your money ($4 for every 
$3)? It’s so simple — so easy, you hardly miss 


the money that you're saving. 2 


And don’t forget—at the same time, you're 


making more! ee, 
Next to a magic lamp, there’s no better 
way than this to make sure your future is pet: 


secure, 








Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 


with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
































